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A Story in White 


The Ways and Wiles of the Hunting Red Fox 


woolens, I waited in the sable 
darkness that is thickest be- 
fore dawn—waited for light to prowl 
over a fox trail. I know of nothing 
more fascinating than the miles of a 
fox trail winding over the deep snows. 
From a natural history and biological 
point of view it is a study of com- 
pelling interest—the narrative may be 
long-drawn but sheer excitement 
is never flagging. As a pictorial 
impression it leads one 
into secluded parts of 
the landscape and 
thus the winter world 
is seen in all its 
beauty and sorcery of 
snowy design. 
The trail is a record 
written in the snow. 
It is something that 
dims and fades under 
the glare of the sun of 
noonday. It may be 
blotted out by the cold 
kisses of invasive 
winds or. covered from 
mortal eyes with a 
sudden fall of fresh 
snow, but in its brief 
and fleeting existence it contains 
the history of a night stripped of 
all fancy and poetry—it is life in the 
primitive. 


H este: and muffled in heavy 


7 HERE was something austere and 
heroic abroad when a thin, am- 
bered flush of light brooded on the 


eastern skyline. It was a world far 
from cities and men—black boughs and 
squat spires against the dawn glow, a 
lonely silence vibrant with singing 
frosts and snapping twigs, a snowy 
solitude barren of blooded life. The 
air had the sinister feeling as of cold 
iron on bare flesh, it burned the nos- 
trils and lungs. The still cold seeped 
through leather and wool, and when I 
dumped the ashes of a long pipe my 
gloved hand shook feverishly like an 
aspen leaf. In the primal half-lights 
shot with broad shadows and wraiths 
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By EDWIN C. HOBSON 


of dusk, I sought the fox trail at the 
frontier of a pine grove. 

On the slope slipping gently down off 
the pine thicket I came upon the print- 
ed tracks made just after yesterday’s 
sundown—the den, I knew, set in some 


wid Schaldach, 


“... UNCOVERED A FARMER’S TRAPS 
NEAR A FROZEN SPRING” 


rock upheaval back in the conifers 
where aspens and birch formed an 
impenetrable refuge. The  plainly- 
marked trail led an indolent way 
through the pitch pines and then set 
a straight line across a juniper- 
studded clearing to the top of a long 
open hill. 

The sky was aglow with dawn in 
all its witchery and cold beauty. Old 
pastures and frozen river, pine woods 
and rolling hills, all emerged as dusk 
retreated from the openness to woodsy 
depths and deep valleys. The east was 


a sea of entangled colors in inconstant 
changes of tones and tints. 
Yesterday, when the fox set back on 
his hams, the western sky was deep in 
a labyrinthine splendor as wonderful 
as the sky that looked down on my 
pursuit of an _ interrogative track. 
Snow on the hilltop revealed the fox 
was restless, ever shifting positions to 
watch all points of the compass. He 
seemed unable to sit long in one 
place, and kept up a constant 
wagging of his heavy 
brushy tail. The rising 
moon, no doubt, found 
him barking fitfully in 
the pallid radiance—a 
bark that was long, 
wailing, tinged with 
the yearning of utter 
loneliness. 

The trail ran the 
crest of the ridge, 
eventually -dipping 
downward and _ south- 
erly to a pasture dotted 

- with boulders and ju- 
niper clumps. He 
turned aside to sniff at 
each rock and shrub, to 
nose the multitudinous 

trails of white-footed mice radi- 
ating from a massive white pine 
stump. At this point the tracks showed 
he made a sudden leap to one side and 
swung at a trot down the slope where 
a rail fence formed a barrier to a 
growth of scrubby pine and wild cherry. 


WALKED into a flock of rutfed 

grouse who rose hurriedly in a 
whirlwind of flying snow and a thunder 
of driving wings to vanish like shadows 
down the gloom of piny spires and 
cherry branches. I heard the dimming 
flap-flap-flap of broad pinions, and 
finally crawled through the fence to 
find bad going among the dwarf 
growth. And in here by the long 
length of a huge log whose end jutted 
blackly above the snow was the: first 
evidence of a kill—the tail and a scrap 
of rufous fur of a redbacked mouse. 
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The fox had caught it with a side-swip- 
ing lunge of his head—the little animal 
had but six inches to go to a hole and 
long life. 


¥ HE woods were only a tongue of 

fenced growth laying against the 
slope, a spear-head stabbing the hill- 
side. In coming through the fence the 
fox secured another mouse to stay the 
pains of an empty stomach. As I 
stepped softly into the open pasture a 
flock of sparrows, juncos and snow- 
flakes burst like a flurry of wind-blown 
leaves out from the huckleberry bushes; 
they circled widely with much twitter- 
ing and when I had passed their feed- 
ing bush they returned to settle among 
the branches. At the foot of the slope 
laid the white levels of a field partly 
surrounded by second-growth white 
pine with clumps of white birch and 
isolating oaks towering in grim and 
gnarled majesty. With the field glasses 
I swept the area with a long survey and 
to my astonishment discovered another 
trail winding from the sombre pines on 
the far side of the field. 

This was good fortune, and I ex- 
pected to see something not out of the 
ordinary, but highly interesting. The 
trail I was following showed the fox 
had slowed to a walk in going down 
hill, stopping at intervals to sit on his 
haunches and probably breaking into 
barks of loneliness. The tracks of two 
snowshoe hares laid across his trail, but 
as track did not meet track in contact I 
know not if they were older than the 
fox trail. Low temperatures had stiff- 
ened the feathery snows. And so down 
to the middle of the field. I had a curi- 
ous feeling as I raised the glasses to 
look around. 


S OMETIME in the early hours of the 

night, two foxes sat facing each 
other a distance of fifty yards apart, a 
male and a female. Suddenly the male 
advanced slightly, only to set facing the 
strange fox again—he seemed strangely 
restless, unable to remain motionless 
for any length of time. The snow re- 
vealed three advances, the third being 
the longest of all, and this brought him 
close to the female who sat silent and 
motionless. The last move brought him 
within twenty-five feet, and there they 
eyed each other and whiffed the night 
winds. The male rose to his feet to 
stretch in dog-fashion, front paws and 
head low down, his haunches raised lu- 
dicrously with distended tail, then with 
a leap he circled completely the fair ad- 
mirer and suddenly trotted over to 
touch noses. Her tracks revealed no 
backing, no shyness, merely a rising to 
her four feet. They loped down to the 
end of the wild field, side by side, and 
raced back again until under the great 


boughs of a dying oak they gamboled 
in short circles and some rolling on 
their backs, and finally swung away up 
the levels as mates under the smile of a 
February moon. 

Elated, filled with the warming glow 
that I basked in the confidence of the 
gods, I know this was more than a mere 
find—it was biologic treasure. And so 
it was with a bit of excitement I 
cleaned the snow from the rackets and 
swished-swished along the two trails. 

The dog fox seemed a gay blade, full 
of life at fever heat or it might have 
been the magic of the ghostly moon. 
Time and time again he leaped play- 
fully towards her, but each movement 
sent her to a graceful bound out of his 
bold advances. Eventually his ardor 
cooled and he trotted meekly along be- 
side her a yard away. 

The trails swung in a sort of side- 
swing toward a snow-covered brook and 
thick growth, The brook was a wide 
stream with pools partly roofed with 
snow, and in stretches the black and 
white water of cataracts filled the 
woods with rolling and quite musical 
rhythm. Sunlight fil- 
tered into the _ ever- 
green tangle, and the 
snow was marked in 
strange designs of light 
and shadow. I heard 


wie, 


Seater se 


crows in the distance, the scream of a 
blue jay closer, and in a tree along the 
trail came the soft, cheerful notes of 
chickadees busy at their hunting. A 
hare paid the penalty of not getting 
away fast enough, and both foxes wet 
their noses with the blood of the victim. 


Down the brook went the trails, ex- 
ploring every available location 

where life might hide. They snatched 

mouse after : 

mouse, but these 

must have seemed 

a mockery to a 

hungry stomach. 

Mink trails 

were frequent, 

and the small- 

er tracks of 

the weasel ap- 


“, .. CAME CLOSE TO RUFFED GROUSE SLEEPING IN THEIR FORMS, SO CLOSE 
THAT ONE FOX HAD A MOUTHFUL OF FEATHERS IT MUST HAVE SPAT OUT IN 
DISGUST” 
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peared now 

and then. Un- 

der a mighty hem- 

lock they stopped 

abruptly,each 

holding up a front 

paw. One of the foxes moved stealth- 

ily forward and jumped .a muskrat at 

the icy edge of a deep pool. Blood and 

fur messed the snow in a wide area, 

then the other fox approached and the 

plucky animal gave up the ghost to 

weight and numbers. A small fragment 

of fox skin with hair attached was good 

evidence the muskrat secured a bite 

that must have brought a yelp of pain 

from one of the foxes. A little ways 

along the remains of two white suckers 

laid in the snow—some mink had taken 

two bites of solid meat just back of the 

heads and left them. The prints of fox 
teeth were in the frozen fish. 


FOr some distance the trails began to 
be uneventful, barren of any evi- 


dence of a kill. The snow was thick 
with hare tracks, the broad pads of the 
snowshoe, but the big hares seemed to 
be too speedy on a get-away. A few 
animals had close calls, but the foxes 
did not enter in pursuit, and only en- 
deavored to get them unawares. They 
came close to ruffed grouse sleeping in 
their forms under bushes, so close one 
fox had a mouthful of feathers it must 
have spat out in disgust. Again one 
fox leaped aside to inspect the fresh 
workings of a porcupine upon a slender 
hemlock and then turned to the trail. 

It was a long mile down the brook, 
and on account of brush and down-tim- 
ber the going was hard shoeing. I was 
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glad when the two trails 
turned suddenly into a corn 
field with a few scattering 
shocks standing like grim 
sentinels. The dog fox be- 
gan to feel frisky again, yet each 
advance was repulsed by his mate 
and I wondered her coldness. Among 
the shocks they routed a number of 
cottontail rabbits and without much 
apparent effort they secured one 
apiece which they ate at once. A 


black object drew instant attention—a - 


crow with wide-flung wings stretched 
out, dead. One of the foxes came close, 
then wheeled and backed within two 
feet to shower it with a covering of 
snow. I thrust a corn stalk into the 
snow just in front of the bird and 
sprung a steel trap. Wily animal, that 
fox! 


Just before leaving the field they dug 
into one of the shocks. They must have 
had an exciting few minutes with 
frightened field mice. The snow was 
tracked and kicked completely into con- 
fusion as the foxes routed and caught 
the escaping mice. Then the trails 
wound in a small 
half-circle out of 
the field to a 
fenced pasture 
and finally 
brought up to an 
outlying hen- 
house. One fox 
sat down while 
the other made a 
wide detour until 
it drew closer to 
the henhouse. 
Suddenly it raced 
toward the build- 
ing and the trail 
revealed a deter- 
mined effort to 
find an opening, 
and finding none 
they trotted back 
to the corn field to wend a leisurely 
way toward a grove of dark spruce. 

I tramped two miles through woods, 
swamps, old pastures, and visited an- 
other henhouse where they were routed 
by the farm dog. He came bounding 
from the darkness of the barn with 
great leaps, while they sat looking at 
him until he came close; then they 
wheeled and trotted a short distance 


HELEN LN AL 


There is a joy associated with a 
long tramp thru snow-clad hills 
that is a thing apart from the 
charms of spring, summer and 
autumn. Go into the open coun- 
try this winter and read the story 
left in the snow by the foot prints 
of furred and feathered crea- 
tures. You’re sure to add several 
chapters of knowledge to your 
book of outdoor experiences. 
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only to set down again. And of course 
the foolish dog came leaping again 
when they went through the same stunt 
of baiting and tantalizing the dog to 
fresh fury. Finally the deep snow 
proved too much for the great weight 
of the dog, and he returned to the shel- 
ter of the farm. 


ANOTHER mile proved to be a re- 
peat of other miles. They uncov- 
ered a farmer’s traps near a frozen 
spring. To add insult to injury to the 
trapper’s endeavor, they defiled the 
snow about the traps. A hare, a rab- 
bit, a ruffed grouse fell as toll to the 
prowling of a patch of woods bordering 
a little bog-pond dotted with two or 
three muskrat houses. They inspected 
the houses, dug into the tops of two of 
them, but gave up the attempt when 
they found the house frozen too hard 
for digging. They ate the rabbit, and 
swung to their back trail carrying the 
grouse and hare. It looked like they 
had reached a fill for a couple of hours. 
Looking through the bare trees I 
felt it was worth volumes written on 
fox traits. It was a record I read, a 
history written by the foxes themselves 
—it was life in the primitive. 


HE fox is one of the few forms of 

wild life which man has not suc- 

ceeded in driving away from his es- 
tablishment, both rural and urban. 
On the contrary, foxes, both gray and 
red are increasing yearly. They pre- 
fer the open country, living in inac- 
cessible rocky re- 
gions and_ ven- 
turing abroad to 
pay noctural vis- 
its to hen roosts, 
not only in the 
immediate vicin- 
ity of their dwell- 
ing place, but 
perhaps .miles 
away. 

The red fox has 
no terror for the 
plain city dog. If 
you live near the 
outskirts of town, 
even though that 
town be within a 
score of miles of 
the metropolis, 
Reynard would 
not hesitate to attack your hens. For 
the bull terrier, the collie, the mongrel, 
he displays a fine contempt, for he 
seems to know that only the trailing 
dog—the long-eared hound—is his 
match. 

While there are many tales of barn- 
yard depredations, it seems that Rey- 
nard’s activities in this direction are the 
result of a desire for adventure. 
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not banish from my mind. ] 

was eager to be off to one of the 
great ’Glade hammocks with Sonnyboy, 
but enough of the born fisherman was 
left in me, to mingle self with Son, and 
to concentrate my immediate attention 
upon the dark, green flood, which was 
Tamiami. 

Back yonder on the dredge tender 
was a combined psychologist and bass 
enthusiast. And he was catching them! 
And the morning was still young! 

We would go about it in our own 
way. Sonnyboy was to know the thrill 
of bass in these unaccustomed waters. 
It was an essential part of his train- 
ing. I have a feeling, all my own, that 
no man will ever understand what 
living is until he has a try 
at black bass. It’s one of [RM [. 
those experiences that defy 
imitation. You either do it, 
during a busy lifetime—or 
you don’t! Trout? Yes. 
But the bass is something 
else again. And here we 
were, with a fishing-ground 
the like of which few know. 
Tamiami Canal means 
fresh water. There’s not a 
hint of salt in it. Same 
thing is true of the flooded 
areas of the Everglades. 
Sweet, clean water. Go to 
a canal-reclaimed ‘section, 
drive down a surveyor’s 


Gus black bass would 


THE CANAL. 
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Yowl of Wildcat and Hoot 
Hammock Thrill of the 


Se Florida Everglades, with an Incidental Hint 
That the Seminole Indian Still Believes in 
His Divine Right to the Mystic Land of His Ancient 


By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 


rod, and you’ll strike water that’s 
good enough for drinking! That is 
one of the eternal mysteries of the 
place! 

We had “parked” the car in a se- 
cluded nook under low-hanging bay 
trees, and thrown a blanket over the 
hood for the inevitable rains. But 
“Black Bass” had assured us that we 
could leave a hatfull of diamond rings 
on the canal and never worry about 
their safety. Nobody ever bothered 
with the other fellow’s goods and chat- 
tels. No—there was a proviso. The 
Seminole refuses to recognize any 
righteous and segregated ownership of 
—anything. He will stop and collect 
a basketful of cabbage or a picnic 
lunch. Some sublime and all-providing 


A VIEW DOWN THE TAMIAMI, SHOWING MARL ROADBED AND 
HERE WAS OUR BLACK BASS FISHERMAN 


AN EXCITING MOMENT 


Forefathers. 


God makes the Seminole reasoning. 
What is—is his! 

Our equipment we put upon our 
backs, and it was no small item, for I 
planned to remain a day or so on a 
real hammock, far removed from even 
the snorting and adventurous dredges, 
at the extremity of their work. 

For at least a quarter of a mile the 
Tamiami trail lured us onward, al- 
though at this part it was as wild as 
anything Sonnyboy could have pictured 
in his dreams. And now we were again 
confronted by the blank, green wall of 
a hammock which had been cut in 
twain by one of the expeditionary 
dredges. A rickety plank walk had 
been placed across the canal. If we 
went further than this, we would have 

to face muck and mud and 

1 absolute wilderness. Or it 
would mean the problem 
of crossing the narrow 
stream, which, while inno- 
cent enough as to appear- 
ance, was very deep in 
parts. 

“Going to fish again?” 
Sonnyboy inquired, as I 
methodically threw off the 
load of the camp junk and 
began to fuss with my rod 
and reel. 

“Just must have another 
try at bass,” I answered. 
“It’s early. Here’s a fish 
you'll want to become 
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better acquainted with, long 

after your old Dad is too old to 
stray very far from the family 
fireside.” 

“But YOU will never grow old,” re- 
assured Sonnyboy. “Mother says you 
LOOK much younger than you are. 
What’s a little gray at the temples, 
Dad?” 

Which set me to thinking. 

No finer tribute can be paid than 
this. It “sounds good” when it comes 
from your son. And particularly when 
that son is ready for college and almost 
as tall as you are, with a deepening 
voice and fuzz on his upper lip... 
when he’s beginning to take girls to 
dances. 

“Trying to put off going into the 
‘glades’?” I countered, remembering the 
color which had fled from his cheeks, 
following our philosophical friend’s re- 
marks on the subject of snakes, ’gators 
and wildcats, with Seminoles thrown 
in, for good measure. 

“You think I’m AFRAID, 
you?” was his hurt response. 

“Well,” I admitted, “you never care 
for the dark very much, and when that 
is apt to be coupled with wildcats and 
Indians and alligators, you have a 
right to be reluctant.” 

“Where YOU go, I go, Dad,” he 
reassured me. And there the matter 
ended. 

I set aside one hour for black bass 
in the canal, and when my watch 
had ticked off that period we stopped. 
We were equally successful and a total 
of nineteen sizeable specimens were 
caught. But I must make an admis- 
sion. That night, on the hammock, 


don’t 
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when we set about cleaning them and 
making them ready for the pan, we 
found we. had only the sport of 
the hour to recompense us. Those 
small-mouth fighters were filled with 
WORMS! And they had to be thrown 
away. Too warm water, brings this 
about. 

But this is by no means the universal 
rule. You, mayhap, will want to fish 
for black bass out Tamiami way. The 
canal has now been far extended and 
the fishing is even better. You may 
go to Miami, and get away early, of 
a clear morning, for some of the most 
exhilarating sport you ever experi- 
enced. It will be unlike any fishing for 
black bass you ever came across. And 
it is due to the environment, the place, 
the supreme quiet of the Everglades: 
the consciousness that you are angling 
in virgin territory. 

We just happened to strike it when 
the waters had been boiled by pro- 
tracted days of steaming sunshine. It 
was an off season. This 
does not mean that fishing 


in the Tamiami is 
a waste of time and that 
you’ll catch something you 
can’t eat. 

Over the rickety-rackety wooden 
“bridge” we went, to the sliced ham- 
mock’s shore, and—the real adventure 
was started in earnest. The sun, high 
in the heavens by now, beat upon us 
relentlessly, but for a time, at least, 
we would have the cooling shelter of 
the bays and live oaks and tangled 
vines. 

Never had Sonnyboy’s Winchester 
seemed so companionable. I think he 
expected a Seminole to leap out at him 
from every cavern and grotto of green. 

This hammock happened to be a 
large one and the greater portion of it 
ran westward. As a consequence, we 
had a two-hour experience with the 
typical Florida ’Glade “island.” Even 
here, this far out, the canal had done 
its work. The undergrowth was far 


(Continued 
on page 95) 


CHARACTERISTIC SHORE LINE OF A HAMMOCK THAT HAS NOT FELT THE 
BLIGHT OF THE DRAINAGE CANAL AS YET, AND IS IN A FLOURISHING TROP- 
ICAL CONDITION 
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Cousin Joe Le Duc 


A Humorous Duck Story in French-Canadian Dialect 


E had experienced a good 
W morning’s shoot, and after a 
dinner of roast duck and 
everything that goes with it, were sit- 
ting around camp with our smokes, 
some on the ground and some of us on 
boxes or whatever we could get for 
chairs. Some were near the dozing 
stage, aS we were all tired. You who 
have done it know that it is hard work 
wading duck marshes in a pair of high 
waders where the bottom is probably 
a floor of mud ten inches deep, with 
marsh grass dragging on your feet at 
every step. But if it were too easy 
there would be no fun doing it. 
It happened that Louie Bois- 
vaire waS a member of our 
party. Louie had shot ducks 
for thirty years and knew every 
duck marsh in North Dakota. 
He was the general source of 
information for any who wished 
to know about shooting condi- 
tions in any given locality. He 
knew duck habits and was a 
crack shot. To help while away 
the hours before it would be 
time to go out into the marsh 
for our afternoon shoot, I 
asked Louie to tell us about his most 
remarkable duck-hunting trip, the one 
that he would remember the longest of 
all in his years of experience. Louie 
meditated a moment and then pushed 
himself into a more comfortable po- 
sition. Everyone else did the same 
thing, feeling that something was com- 
ing. This is what came: 


W ELL, et happen like dese. Et was 
only las’ fall dat one of my neigh- 
bor, MackDonald, you know heem, she 
sell lumber to buil’ you a house, an’ 
his frien’ Murray, you know heem too, 
she lend you money to buil’ dat house 
—maybe. Well, dose fellow would take 
some frien’ an’ go out to shoot dose 
green-head mallard, an’ dey want me 
to take dem to de bes’ place. Dey mus’ 
have mallard, no small duck will do. 
So, I remembaire one wonderful 
place on Cheyenne Revair, south of 
Warwick. Eet es small revair. an’ you 
can shoot across. De land run flat 
out almos’ to de water an’ den a drop 
almos’ straight down to de water level. 
So you can walk out vaire close to de 
duck an’ he cannot see you. An’ for 
one mile each way from you dere is 
wild rice, an’ dere is no more wild 
rice in dat countree. All de mallard 
in dat countree have to come dere. 
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amusing yarn. 


By FRANK RORKE 


Well, w’en I am out at de garage 
to get my car ready for dat trip, 
along come Joe LeDuc from de house. 
You know Joe LeDuc? Well, Joe Le 
Duc is cousin to me an’ she want to 
go along. Well, I tell you about me. 
Now, w’en I go to shoot dose duck I 
mus’ have along men dat onderstan’ 
all about dose trip. But I mus’ be 
nice to my relations, so I ask Joe do 
she know anyt’ing about dose duck, an’ 
she say, “You should see me on Lake 
Champlain. W’y et es not’ing to shoot 
duck on Lake Champlain. Dey are so 
t’ick you don’t see de water, an’ so 


TUNITY 


Did you ever plan an elaborate trip, say, a 
week-end of fishing or shooting, and then 
have something go wrong at the last minute 
and spoil everything? Louie Boisvaire did, 
thereby giving Frank Rorke material for an 
You are sure to enjoy it. 


TINIAN UU 


tame dey will not fly hardlee. I get 
sometime in one shot seven, eight, nine, 
maybe half dozen duck. You should 
see me.” 


O I tell Joe dat she can come an’ I 
ask heem if she will bring dose de- 
coy from de garage an’ put dem in de 
car, an’ she smile vaire wide an’ laugh 
an’ say to me, “Ha ha, you t’ink I do 
not know w’at es dose decoy.” 

An’ I say, “Well, w’at es does de- 
coy?” 

An’ Joe say, “W’y, dose decoy es 
were de hunter dig dat hole in de 
groun’, wit’ grass all aroun’, an’ he 
hide in dere so de duck cannot see heem 
coming. How can I bring along a hole 
in de groun?” 

So I bring dose decoy out myself an’ 
show to Joe an’ say, “Well, den, w’at 
es dese?” Joe took a good look an’ den 
she say, “W’y, dose are some of dose 
Wood Duck dat de Government say 
you cannot shoot. Only yesterday I 
read about et.” 

Right away I know dat Joe LeDuc 
make bluff to me an’ dat she know not’- 
ing about dose duck shoot. But I have 
already promise dat she can come so 
I t’ink me maybe I can keep heem quiet 
an’ not be disgrace wit’ my friend’. 


WE. dat trip es about one hun- 

dred mile an’ Joe talk mos’ of de 
time. I ask heem w’ere is Lake Cham- 
plain an’ she tell me, not, far from 
Winnipeg. Lake Champlain? Winni- 
peg?. Et do not sound right, but et es 
long time w’en I go to school so I say 
not’ing. Also, I would like to fin’ out 
ef Joe can shoot so I make offer to bet 
ten dollaire dat I will shoot more duck 
than Joe. Joe say not’ing but jus’ hol’ 
out one ten-dollaire bill an’ say, “Here, 
MackDonald, will you hol’ de stake.” 
MackDonald take dat money so dere es 
not’ing for me but to give heem also 
my ten dollaire. 

Also, I would fin’ out ef Joe 
is good sport. I talk to Mack- 
Donald an’ say that I nevair 
care so much about how many 
duck, but shoot jus’ for sport, 
to be good sport, dat es all. Joe 
say not’ing. 

Vaire soon we arrive near dat 
Cheyenne Revair where I want 
to go. I get dose fellow line up 
few yards apart an’ we will 
walk vaire quiet to de re- 
vaire. Nobodee_ shall _ shoot 
de gun for any reason ontil 
we have arrive close to de bank 
wen de duck will go out in big 
bunch. We mus’ be vaire careful 
as we will have only dat one chance, 
an’ mus’ get all we can w’en dose duck 
go out dat revair. Everybodee onder- 
stand, so we start out vaire quiet wit’ 
de gun loaded an’ ready. Sure enough, 
soon we can hear dat ripple sound like 
vair small stream w’ich you always 
hear w’en a great many duck feed in de 
water, an’ we know we will get some 
nice green-head. 


WEN we are about eighty yard 

from the revair, w’at you t’ink? 
Dat dam fool cousin Joe LeDuc she get 
his feet tangle wit’ somet’ing an’ down 
she fall flat on his face. An’ w’en his 
gun hit de groun’ et go off Bang! like 


whole French armee. W’en dat gun 
go off dere es noise in dat revaire like 
Niagara Fall. Green-head, hondreds, 
t’ousands, I believe me four t’ousand 
green-head get out dat revair an’ in 
one-half minute dey es scatter all over 
dat countree, in big flock, in small 
flock, all goin’ away from here, an’ 
don’ come back. Everybodee turn to 
look at me. Even Joe LeDuc turn an’ 
look at me. I wan’ to be one t’ousand 
mile from here but w’at can I do? 
(Continued on page 105) 





Roosting 
Turkeys 


By OSCEOLA 


OM and I had spent the after- 
- noon in tramping the _ river 

swamp hunting for a bunch of 
turkeys we knew frequented that sec- 
tion. 

We had started in below Boggy 
Branch and hunted Pine Island care- 
fully; had waded through mud knee 
deep to cross the Branch and then had 
beaten back and forth up along the 
river and well out into the heavy tim- 
ber toward the open, but not a feather 
had we seen. Signs there were aplenty. 
In the higher, drier woods, the birds 
had scratched for acorns and bay 
berries and their wide-spread toes had 
left deep impress in several places 
where they had crossed the border of 
a pool or a drying creek. It was late 
in the winter. The cypress 
trees were hanging well covered 
with their short, yellowish- 
brown festoon of bloom, urged 
forward to an unusually early 
date by several rains within the 
preceding fortnight. These 
blooms are our first sign of an 
approaching spring. A_ red- 
shouldered hawk had been 
circling high overhead, fre- 
quently calling in long-drawn, 
high-keyed quavers as he gazed 
far down searching for a lunch; 
cardinals were in abundance all 
through the swamp, usually 
now in small flocks, the bright- 
coated males making brilliant 
contrast to the dull colors of 
leaves and grass, and when one 
flitted into the shining rich-green of 
the heavy foliage of a magnolia, the 
contrast was indeed intense. Many of 
the old live oaks, scattered throughout 
the swamp, were now showing the dull 
dun-color, preparatory to dropping 
their leaves, while the water oaks for 
the most part were bare. 


WE were having some warm sun- 

shiny days of spring-like cheer, 
but the early and late ends of day- 
light were still tempered as of winter. 
To make our hunt the more thorough 


birds. 
thick magnolia and cypress swamps. 
sportsman who aspires to success in the 
pursuit of this wary bird must match his 
craft against that of a creature whose elu- 
siveness is well nigh uncanny. 
big-game hunters say that it is an easier task 
to stalk a white-tailed deer than a turkey. 
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REGAL PRIDE 


we separated frequently, and would 
try to get together again, perhaps a 
half-hour later, at some designated 
point. Finally, well along in the 
afternoon, Tom declared it was “no 
use, someone must have been ahead of 
us and run them across the river.” 


Abiding only in America, the wild turkey 
is the largest and most magnificent of game 


In the Southland, turkeys frequent 
The we consider it a “Happy Hunt- 


There seemed scarcely time, not hav- 
ing a boat at hand, to go up to the 
bridge and then two miles or more 
down on the other side of the river, so 
we hunted on up the swamp, crossed 
the bridge road, and in an hour before 
sunset had arrived above New Ground 
Branch and had settled ourselves as 
comfortably as possible at the foot of 
a huge old pine just back from the 
low, wet, river bottom, and were hop- 
ing to see or hear some turkeys before 
dark. We were now in one of our 
choice localities for the big birds. 


Seasoned 


AT NARA 
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Hunting America’s 
Largest Game Bird 
in the Swamps 
of the Southland 


Hereabouts we had killed numerous 
turkeys in the past few years. Up the 
Branch but two or three hundred 
yards, Frank had shot two by a skill- 
ful stalk; near the same place Tom and 
I had killed one from a blind, and 
earlier Tom had killed two single birds. 


Almost from where we sat, Fannie 

had flushed a big gobbler that I 
knocked down, and but a short way up 
the stream, the dog had pointed a 
young hen only last fall which, when 
she flushed, had so taken us all by sur- 
prise that the three of us missed her 
clean, and she went off, under fifty 
yards distance, and somebody sent two 
loads after her! Farther up the creek, 
but still within less than a half-mile 
of where we sat, I had killed 
the prize bird, a grand old 
gobbler, one New Year’s after- 
noon, and across the creek close 
by that same place had tumbled 
two birds, within an _ hour’s 
time, as they flew out from the 
tops of tall pines. Well might 


ing Ground,” and these are but 
a part’ of the results of our 
hunting the wary birds in that 
district. 

Immense old cypress trees 
reared their ‘wide - spreading 
branches over toward the river. 
The lower denser growth there 
was for the most part tupelo 
and ash, with a few cabbage 
palmettos, but over that way 
the mud caused by the higher tides 
came in but a few rods distant. With 


a sharply-defined line the higher, drier - 


woods were characterized by pines, 
sweet gums, live and water oaks and 
magnolias, and occasionally there were 
some soft maples and catalpas, while 
in that part of the swamp were to be 
found in places considerable under- 
growth of holly, cedar and others of 
smaller size. 

We knew that the chances for our 
seeing any birds were quite remote; 
they would soon be through with their 
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feeding, and from the many signs we 
surmised they were not gleaning close 
in by the river, but on the higher 
ground. We knew they would usually 
seek a resting place lower down and 
convenient to a flight across the stream 
in case of an alarm. If we could only 
hear them “fly up” the chances would 
be good for a shot. Once I felt sure I 
heard the dull beat of a rising bird, 
but it proved to be a gasoline launch 
away down the river and all again 
was still. A hermit thrush flew up on 
a near-by bush and gently swung his 
dark-brown tail in slow cadence; a 
pair of crows up the river were hold- 
ing a lengthy confab and seemed bent 
on argument quite emphatic; then we 
heard a squirrel chattering and scold- 
ing a little way up the woods, and Tom 
nodded his head in that direction to 
indicate his suspicion that there might 
be a cause behind such an alarm that 
would prove of interest to us, for we 
have found that the squirrels are active 
scouts for the presence of turkeys and 
frequently announce their movements 
in no uncertain terms. Sure enough, 
it was less than 
ten minutes 
after we had 
heard the com- 
motion until we 
heard one — two 
—three of the 
big fellows fly up 
into trees, but 
they did not 
come within 
sight of us. We 
made out the di- 
rection to be up 
the river three 
or four hundred 
yards, and we 
separated, per- 
haps seventy-five 
yards apart, 
working up that 
way most cau- 
tiously. 

The wariness 
of these keen- 
eyed rangers is 
proverbial, and 
we well knew it 
behooved us to 
use our utmost 
skill in trying to gain the vantage 
point. I took the course in nearest to 
the river and perhaps fifty yards from 
the border of the low line of ash, gum 
and cypress of the wetter area. There 
were fewer pine trees in my beat and 
therefore the less chance to find one of 
the birds on the roost, but I had thus 
far not proven a great success at dis- 
covering their bulky forms while at 
rest in a tree, but once in a while I 
could knock one over as he catapulted 
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from his haven, and so I counted on 
perhaps an equal chance with Tom for 
getting my share of the game. Pres- 
cently I had quite a shock thinking one 
of the birds had made off well ahead 
of me, but it proved to be a vulture 
sliding down wind just above the tree 
tops. 


I COULD see Tom, at times, search- 

ing the pines and thick magnolias 
with greatest care. He meant to get 
in his work before the bird took wing. 
Once I saw him stop and circle about 
a big pine tree, peering up all the 
while, and he told me later he was 
sure he had a bird located there, but it 
proved a false alarm and he went for- 
ward again. Finally I lost sight of 
him as he passed beyond some tall 
scrub palmettos, and then in a little 
while I heard two shots in quick suc- 
cession and a-turkey came out ahead of 
me, fifty to sixty yards, with quick 
wing-beats and a glide, and again the 
rapid strokes and glides. I had ample 
time to note the robust body, long, 
handsome tail and the bright red of 


CAN YOU PICTURE A FINER TROPHY THAN A LUSTY, FULL-BEARDED GOBBLER? 


head and upper neck, and then my 
right barrel spoke and—the bird went 
on! 

Just how anybody can miss a bird as 
big as a wild turkey when there has 
been plenty of time to consider the 
matter is one of the mysteries of hunt- 
ing. Tom says they “go like light- 
ning,” but they don’t, and then Tom 
is no judge of wing-shooting anyhow. 
Can’t kill a quail once in five shots fly- 
ing and rarely gets a turkey on the 


wing, but he gets them somehow all the 
same. I surmise the birds do make 
better time than appears at a hurried 
glance. I can testify to several bald 
misses at a fair range with some few 
of these chances in the open. Now 
there is nothing to be proud about in 
such an admission, but an honest con- 
fession is good for one’s self-respect, 
and it may as well go on record while 
the opportunity offers. Now I did not 
think out all this: chaff while the tur- 
key was flying on towards the river 
after I had missed him. In fact, he 
didn’t go twenty yards further in direct 
flight, for having another charge ready 
for such an emergency, I quickly in- 
duced him to alter his course and down 
he came in a whirl, evidently with one 
broken wing, for off he went in high 
gear and full power, and old “past 
sixty” after him as he rounded a clump 
of palmettos before I could reload, 
which I did as soon as possible while 
making some headway through the 
timber and brush. As I circled the 
brush, I saw him skulk into another 
bunch eighty or ninety yards farther 
on, and halted 
for Tom to come 
up as he had seen 
a ‘part of the 
chase and was 
doing his best to 
escape being dis- 
tanced. I gave 
him the points as 
we hurried on, 
and then we 
separated as we 
approached the 
palmettos, one 
going each side 
of the clump 
which was not 
over twenty 
yards in diam- 
eter and rather 
circular. I tried 
to beat the old 
fellow out by 
chunking _ sticks, 
but finally had to 
walk him out and 
Tom laid him low 
as he made off. 
I was rather ex- 
ultant over Tom, 
telling him how I had got his bird 
after he had missed it twice, and he 
insisted that he reckoned I wouldn’t 
“a had it anyhow” if he had not fi- 
nally shot it, which remark I passed 
off with much disdain and assured him 
I could have easily scared out such a 
cripple and killed it without any of 
his assistance. We looked around a 
little for the other birds, but as it was 
now almost too dark to see them we 
(Continued on page 121) 





The Initiation 
of Raymond 


A Tarpon Story of 
Aransas Pass 


GULF TARPON 
SCENES 


By RICHARD L. SUTTON, M.D. 


Where the rough granite jetties run far’ out to sea, 
And the water is clear and blue, 

I think a big tarpon is waiting for me, 

And I know one is waiting for you. 


So pack the old duffle, and oil up your reel, 


is an eminent practical psy- 

chologist, and a political power 
in his own home town. Not infre- 
quently the two go together. He has 
a smile that is worth a million dollars, 
and his heart is as big as a Texas 
potato patch. He has shot big horn 
sheep in Wyoming, kadiak bears in 
Alaska, and chipmunks on the Mis- 
sion Hills golf course, and he 
thinks nothing of going out on 
Whitefish Lake and annexing 
forty-nine pickerel before 
breakfast. 

But up to a few months ago 
he had never caught a tarpon. 
When it comes to dealing with 
problems of this kind, he pos- 
sesses a one track mind, and in 
our frequent conversations on 
the subject, I found that Ray- 
mond was spending practically 
all of his spare time thinking 
about this comparatively minor 
deficiency. 

He would invite me to take luncheon 
with him at the City Club, not be- 
cause he thought I might be hungry, 
or because little Anna is the best 
waitress west of the Mississippi River, 
but because he wanted to discuss 
Florida house-boats, and their rela- 
tionship to tarpon fishing. 


Ri: JAMES DE LANO 


AN? when he brought his wife and 

his charming daughter to call on 
us, he would sit and politely talk 
about golf scores, and the advantages 
of the Country Club District, and the 
horror of the Cromwell for Governor 
boom, only a few minutes at a time. 
Then he would diplomatically bring 
the conversation around to deep sea 
monsters, and the innate possibilities 
of a vacation at Useppa Island, or 
Long Key, or Aransas Pass, or even 


And take a good look at your rod; 
We’ll spend a few days at the mouth of the Pass, 


With water, and sky—and God. 


far off Tampico. And when he stood 
up, with his hands in his pockets, and 
his legs spread apart, and gazed at 
the beautifully mounted but rather 
obese form of my son Dick’s first 
Silver King, or, rather, Silver Queen, 
the only stuffed fish which my wife 
has ever allowed to enter our little 
home, his eyes would glisten, and his 
breath would come and go in short 


TNVVVLUULEAE EET 


This is the tale of a metamorphosis. A fresh- 
water angler is introduced to Aransas Pass. 
Under the spell of clear, blue skies and fly- 
ing salt spray, he becomes a tarpon angler. 
Doctor Sutton tells about it and in a helpful 
way weaves into his narrative much prac- 
tical information concerning tarpon fishing. 


TIAL 


pants, just like that of a New Yorker 
who for the first time in four or five 
years gazes on a virgin bottle of 
Scotch whiskey. 

In desperate cases of this kind I 
have found it best to keep quiet and 
play the réle of innocent bystander. 
Then I have at least the appearance 
of being blameless. 


Rut two days before Dick and I 
were to leave for our annual va- 
cation at Aransas Pass, De Lano 
dropped into the office, and I could see 
that his spirit was troubled. I thought 
he probably wanted only a prescrip- 
tion but I soon found that it was 
not medical services at all that he 
required. 

What he really needed was moral 
support. He is a construction engineer, 


—Lays of Aransas Pass. 


and builds ten story brick flats by the 
gross. Just at the moment, he was 
in the midst of an intensive building 
campaign, and the carpenters and 
floor scrapers were throwing rocks at 
each other, and the plasterers had 
just struck for twenty-seven dollars 
a day. So, like the philosopher that 
he is, he decided to go fishing. Dick 
and I were delighted, for a_ better 
sportsman never lived, and it 
was a simple matter to wire 
Captain Ed Cotter to secure an 
additional guide and oarsman 
for the party. 

Forty-eight hours later we 
were Texas bound, and a thou- 
sand-mile ride brought us to 
the little city of Aransas Pass 
that gate to a piscatorial 
paradise. ; 

Two of our former boatmen, 
James Ellis and Godfrey Rob- 
erts, were waiting at the Port 
Aransas wharf to greet us, and 
a skilful and capable young 
man had been secured to handle the 
third skiff. 

All of the tarpon fishing at Port 
Aransas is done from small boats, al- 
though launches are used in trans- 
porting the fishermen to and from the 
mouth of the Pass. The deep channel 
is kept clear by the use of huge 
dredgers, and is about two miles long, 
and a quarter of a mile wide. Later- 
ally, it is guarded by jetties, composed 
of huge granite boulders, which extend 
upward out of the water for a distance 
of four or five feet. During the 
tarpon season, from May until Novem- 
ber, the big fish feed along the inside 
and outside of these walls, and are 
caught by trolling with mullet. 

The outside of the south jetty is the 
best territory, but the water is fre- 
quently both rough and muddy, and 
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much of the fishing is done outside 
the north wall. When the weather is 
promising, the top of the jetty is lined 
with amateur and market fishermen, 
in quest of sheepshead, mackerel, and 
other fish. Cane poles are used, the 
longest that I have ever seen, with 
shrimp for bait. The ubiquitous shark 
is always on the job, hungry and alert, 
and woe betide the struggling finny 
captive that manages to fight its way 
into deep water! For this reason, 
every effort is made to keep the tarpon 
as near the jetties as possible after 
they are hooked. Sharks hesitate to 
rush into the shallow water, where 
they can be seen. 


{7 is worth a trip to Aransas Pass 

to sit and watch one of your friends 
handle his first tarpon. They go forth 
in fear and trembling, and, if success- 
ful, Foch, at the end of the world war, 
could not return more triumphant. 

Dick is only 15, but he always man- 
ages to break up all of the tackle in 
the trunk. One July day in 1921, he 
lost fourteen hooks and nearly a thou- 
sand feet of line in nine hours, so I 
have learned to take no chances with 
him. Mr. Ellis says it is because he 
thinks too “abruptly.” I now start 
him out with a seventy-two thread line, 
and a 9-0 Vom Hoff reel, and if he 
should tie into a whale, or a thousand- 
pound porpoise, it is the fish’s fault 
and not mine, 


Mr. De Lano 
was similarly 
equipped. Per- 
sonally, I pre- 
fer an eighteen 
thread line for 
the first few 
fish, and then, 
if they are bit- 
ing freely, I 
change to a 
nine thread. It 
goes against 
the grain to 
use cobweb 
tackle and hook 
only two tar- 
pon a week— 
and lose both 
of them. As my 
old friend, Dr. Charles Gosney, once 
said, when I expostulated with him for 
shooting a mudhen on the water, “Ah, 
let’s get a mess first, and after that 
you can bang away at them in the 
air as much as you want to!” 


UT: in De Lano’s case, I had 

reckoned wrongly. The first day 
he hooked three, and landed two of 
them, handling his rod like an expert. 
The second morning he fared forth 
with a reel full of eighteen thread line, 
and after the third day he stuck to 
blue-button tackle. 

Verily, had he remained at Aransas 
a fortnight longer, I believe he would 
have been dragging them in on Clark’s 
spool cotton! 

Not content with nine hours of troll- 
ing, he spent the spare daylight trying 

to get pictures of leaping fish. More 

luck than skill is required for this, 
however, and he did not come out 
nearly so well as he deserved. 

Both Dick and he are enthusi- 
astic swimmers, but Dick had been 
around sharks before and Raymond 
hadn’t. 

I shall never forget the frozen, 
staring expression on the face of 


AUNTIE ET 


MR. DE LANO WITH A GOOD SPECI- 

MEN. THIS IS AN UNRETOUCHED 

PHOTO, THE BLUR BEING CAUSED BY 

THE SUNLIGHT REFLECTED FROM 
THE FISH’S SCALES 
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De Lano’s guide one-morning, when 
we pulled up to where he was sit- 
ting, alone, in the boat. “Where 
is Mr. De Lano?” I asked. “He, 
he’s over there,” pointing to a 
break in the jetty, “taking a swim,” 
The little hair that I posses as- 
sumed an erect posture on top of 
my head. The water was alive with 


A NATIVE JETTY FISHERMAN WITH HIS THIRTY-FOOT CANE 


POLE 


sharks. But I could not persuade my 
friend to desist from his ablutions. 
That night, while a group of us 
were sitting on the hotel veranda, the 
subject was again broached, and there 
was much argument, pro and con. 


E LANO was emphatic. “I have 

never read an authentic account 
of a shark biting a man,” he declared, 
“and I intend to bathe off the end of 
that jetty as long as I’m here.” Old 
Billy Jackson, long, lank, lean and 
weatherbeaten, and a trifle tobacco 
stained, happened to be passing. 

I called to him. “Did you ever hear 
of a shark biting a man,” we asked. 
“Naw, I never heard of a shark bitin’ 
a man,” he replied, “but one et my 
brother.” 

The next day, I happened to be 
passing No. 2 Buoy -just as De Lano, 
clad only in his birthday suit, slipped 
into the water. A moment later, we 
heard a wild yell, and, glancing over 
my shoulder, I saw Raymond scram- 
bling up the slippery rocks, as fast as 
a set of closely trimmed toe nails 
would let him. “I’ve been bit,” he 
yelled, loudly and ungrammatically, as 
he massaged his right gluteal muscle, 
in the neighborhood of where his right 
hip pocket should have been. My 
boatman grinned, and nodded toward 
the jetty, alongside of which a big 
school of kingfish, ten thousand 
strong, rippled the shallow water in 
search of food. 


Bu we shall never be able to con- 

vince Ray De Lano that he was not 
nipped by a bloodthirsty, man-eating 
hammer-headed head. 

Aransas Pass, like all other fishing 
grounds, has its on and off days. I 
once -labored faithfully for thirty 
hours without getting even a nibble. 

But if the atmospheric conditions 
are at all propitious, some one in the 

(Continued on page 114) 





Bob White and Bird Dogs 


Quail Dogs and the Sportsman’s Equipment—Part Two 


BEVELOPING an 
argument over 
the relative mer- 
its of pointers 
vs. setters, and 
field trial dogs 
over shooting 
dogs, is a popu- 
lar indoor sport 
among seasoned 
quail hunters. 


From our point of view, a first-class 
shooting dog is the all-around superior 
of the dog that is being run in field 
trials to-day. A good shooting dog can 
be as spectacular in his way of doing 
things as any field trial dog, and 
usually has a better nose and more 
brains than the nervous wispy 
“running machines” that pro- 
fessional breeders and profes- 
sional handlers are running in 
field trials to-day. There is a 
good deal of talk about wide- 
going field trial dogs. As a 
matter of fact, the widest rang- 
ing dogs we have ever seen 
have been bird-wise, intelligent, 
shooting dogs, which when game 
was scarce ranged rapidly over 
bare country and kept reaching 
out farther and farther for 
good cover and likely quail 
spots. These dogs absolutely 
refuse to race over birdless 
country which delights so many 
field trial dogs, simply because 
it affords them good footing on which 
to exercise their running propensities. 


ARMING activities in the quail 

hunting sections have acted a great 
part in developing the modern quail 
dog. A brainy bird dog in time de- 
velops a knowledge of the character of 
the crops which are grown in certain 
sections and their suitability for quail 
that is quite as comprehensive as that 
of the average hunter. A _ bird-wise 
dog knows the abiding places of quail 
and will race over country to get to it, 
and accords but casual attention to 
fields not likely to hold birds. Here 
is where the great difference in dogs 
is shown strikingly. The brainless dog 
hunts over a forty-acre tract back and 
_ forth aimlessly: A bird-wise dog, on 
the contrary, if given freedom to ‘hunt, 
goes wider and wider and pays atten- 
tion only to those spots which he 
knows are used by birds at certain 
times of the day. 


Hn 


tory results . . 


By SENECA 


On single birds, a slow dog naturally 
has something on the speedy fellow. 
On bevies it is not possible for a slow 
dog to approach the fast goer. His 
art is different and so long as his 
master elects to work him over a small 
field of thirty or forty acres, criss- 
crossing back and forth, there is no 
chance in the world of his becoming a 
great covey worker. The slow-going 
dog spends a good deal of time on foot 
scent; a good covey dog concerns him- 
self mainly with the body scent. Really 
great individuals among bird dogs are 
quite as rare as the really great are 
among anything else. The dog that 


can be truthfully classified as a com- 
bined single bird and covey dog in 


HVAT 


In some forms of shooting, notably ruffed 
grouse and Jack snipe, the birds may be still 
hunted or “walked up” with fairly satisfac- 
. but Bob White is as elusive 
as the first roseate touch of dawn. His suc- 
cessful pursuit requires the services of good 
field dogs. In his second paper, Seneca em- 
phasizes the importance of this phase of 
quail hunting and discusses the field dog. 


IMMUNE 


every sense of the word, is a scarce 
article. Men who have trained hun- 
dreds of bird dogs and have had a life- 
time of experience with them in the 
field; usually do not recall more than 
three or four cracker-jacks. It is well 
to remember that in time the fastest, 
wide-ranging dog can be slowed down 
into a moderate ranger. A dog of this 
kind is useful for both single and 
bevies. On the other hand, the slow- 
going single bird dog can never be 
made into a speedy wide-goer. He was 
not built for this purpose. It is a good 
deal like the difference between a draft 
horse and a roadster. You can slow 
up the roadster to the pace of the 
draft horse, but you can never develop 
roadster speed in the latter. 

HE majority of the best prospects 

among pointers and setters have 
their natural qualities ruined by too 
early trrining. This does not mean 
that a dog should not at an early age 
be taken afield where quail are plenti- 
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ful. Early training will not interfere 
with the gun dog of the North and 
East, but the longer one waits before 
checking a fast fellow, the more satis- 
factory will his performance be in later 
years, as well as his staying qualities, 
Particularly does this apply to the 
Southern quail dogs where the hunters 
are usually on horseback. 


REEDENG is a means to an end, but 

neither blood nor conformatior. in- 
dicates anything in a puppy that will 
enable one to form a definite opinion 
as to what kind of a bird dog a pup 
will be later on in life when fully devel- 
oped. The early pointing instinct to 
which many attach so much importance 
does not guarantee later great- 
ness. It simply indicates that 
the pup has the instinct to 
point. In some cases it is an 
evidence that the pup has a 
nose, but the fact must not be 
lost sight of that most of these 
early pointers do so merely by 
sight. 

The best kind of a prospect, 
be it a pointer or a setter, is 
one that as soon as he is turned 
loose gets out and hustles and 
continues to stay out and keeps 
going after living things, be 
they quail, rabbits, or spar- 
rows. And whether he chases 
them or not, you can see that 
his love and ability to find sur- 
passes everything else. In other words, 
it is an animal that: has the indomi- 
table courage to keep on hunting just 
as long as it is physically possible for 
him todo so. - 

(Continued on page 101) 


A HAUNTER OF WEED-COVERED FIELDS, 
BOB WHITE WILL HOLD HIS OWN PRO- 
VIDED SUFFICIENT COVER BE LEFT 
EACH SEASON AND VERMIN BE CON- 
TROLLED. MODERATE SHOOTING TENDS 
TO PROMOTE IIEALTHY STOCK BY EN- 
COURAGING INTER-BREEDING OF BIRDS 
AMONG SCATTERED COVEYS 
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Touring with Raymond Spears 


Good Camps Each Night Add Immeasurably to the Comfort of a Tour 


HERE are 
countless 
things that 


bother the auto- 
mobile tourist, 
especially in the 
hours between 
rolling. Camp is 
always made when 
the party is tired 
after a long and 
glorious day run- 
ning through 
novel and _ beauti- 
fulscenes. But 
toward night, the 
wind may turn 
chill, clouds” may 
threaten storm, 
the road may go on and on with deep 
ditches on either side, inhospitable 
fences barbed against intrusion, yap- 
ping curs at all the house lanes— 
the aloneness, the far-from-homeness 
of strangers in a far land will affect 
the travelers’ spirits. 

There are people, of course, to 
whom these things, even weari- 
ness, are an inspiration. The 
coming of a stormy night in fre- 
quent manufacturing communi- 
ties, or crowded ' suburban 
cities, even, does not trouble 
the joyous wanderer. But to 
my mind, the great trial of all 
traveling is towards the day’s 
end, when there -is no hole in 
sight to hide in for the night. 
Then the spirits droop, and 
doubts arise whether, after all, 
the bother and discomfort are 
worth the time and travel? 

Over-doing, sometimes _in- 
evitable, is of course the main 
difficulty. Tired people find camp- 
making a hard and burdensome task. 
If the outfit is complicated, ill-packed, 
and ill-assorted, one may be tempted 
to neglect making camp at all, but 
pull out beside the highway, pull down 
the curtains and cramped in the seats, 
go to sleep with the rain pouring 
down, and the future mighty doubtful. 


Bu old woodsmen, old travelers, 
old timers know that the best way 
to do is stop early, and make as good 
a night of it as possible. And in 
making camp, one should remember a 
good many things that may happen 
to strangers in new country—different 
country from what one knows. 
I learned to look out for wind, down 
the Mississippi river in a shanty-boat, 
when in a bend above Vicksburg the 
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southwest wind—‘cyclone”—took half 
the roof off our boat, because we mis- 
took a bank’s angle. It didn’t pro- 
tect us from a little hurricane that 
came from the West. Out in the 
western states, where the twisters are 
a factor in weather, it is worth while 
to have one’s camp in a valley lee. 


Making a snug, comfortable camp is a com- 
paratively easy task ... provided you do 
Given the proper outfit, if a party 
uses a reasonable amount of judgment in as- 
sembling it, there is no reason why water he autehiie: dea be 
should run in, or the tent blow down, in a 
storm. This article contains valuable ad- 
vice to tourists who camp by the roadside. 
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It should always be, however, well 
above the river bed. The lee is, gen- 
erally speaking, anything from west 
to south—from which direction come 
the dangerous gales. Doubtless, onc 
may travel in that land many miles, 
and not be caught in a storm— 
but again, one may not escape. 

There are possibilities of “cloud 
bursts,” rainfalls of several inches in 
a few hours. These start waves down 
bayous, draws, valleys, arroyas, and 
where there was dust at sunset, a 
flood fifteen or twenty feet deep may 
flow in the morning. Streams in 
Pennsylvania, the Blue Ridge, and all 
the Appalachian region from southern 
New York to Alabama are subject to 
these floods and freshets, and a camp 
on a brook bottom, close to the stream, 
may be dangerously flooded by a 


raging torrent be- 
fore morning. I 
have seen moun- 
tain streams in 
long narrow val- 
leys rise, on a 
starlight night, 
more than ten feet 
—a storm a hun- 
dred miles away 
doing it. 

The disasters at 
Erie, Pa., at Pueb- 
lo, Colo., at Johns- 
town, Pa., down 
Black river valley, 
and down the Mis- 
souri river valley, 
were all conditions 
due to storms, breaking dams, and nar- 
row valleys. It is much safer in mak- 
ing camp, even on municipal grounds, 
to find shelter from wind, and a site 
high above the possibility of overflow. 

A camp pitched on a nice level place 
may be flooded only six inches deep—it 
may do no real damage to be flooded, 
but it adds a lot to the dis- 
comfort. I remember one night 
when I rolled up on a side hill, 
in blanket and waterproof, only 
to be routed out by rain at 2 
A. M., because I had not put 
up my canvas in ship-shape. 
It looked so nice, I thought it 
wasn’t worth while! 


rested on hardpan. I stood my 
motor-cycle on a sandbar, one 
time, and when I returned a 
few hours later the wind had 
drifted the sand away, upset 
the machine, all my gasolene 
had leaked out, except about a 
cupful, which left me with a two-mile 
walk ahead. 


WIND will scoop sand from under 

automobile tires, and water will 
convert dry sand into quicksand. Clay 
will dissolve into muck in a few min- 
utes. Any kind of camp ground should 
be carefully tested, if it isn’t obviously 
hard-bottom and safe, rather than 


‘ make a camp there at all. And a side 


hill, or a slight slope, at least, is often 
far and away better than the dead 
level that saturates and covers with 
water. 

Cots and running-board beds can be 
leveled up with blocks or chunks or 
stones. It is often advisable to put a 
piece of board ‘under the legs of cots, 
or camp beds, so they will not sink into 

(Continued on page 112) 


Chamberless Shotguns 


They Be Satisfactory in America? 


Would 


HE interesting article on Dr. 
T Heath’s Chamberless Shotguns 

that appeared in a recent is- 
sue, of FOREST AND STREAM has called 
attention to a form of shotgun boring 
—for chambering is part of the bor- 
ing—that to the present-day Ameri- 
can sportsmen is practically new. It 
has, however, received quite a little 
attention in England where Dr. 
Charles Heath, the President of the 
Wild Fowlers’ Association of Great 
Britain, and other sportsmen, have 
been experimenting with the idea of 
obtaining closer and. more even pat- 
terns, higher velocity at long 
range, and consequently greater 
killing power with each shot 
fired. 

The matter of killing power 
per shot is more important to 
the average British sportsman 
than to us because repeating 
shotguns are very seldom used 
by them. Ten-gauges are out 
of style and so they have tried 
out the next best thing avail- 
able—which is a form of shell 
and barrel-boring that allow 
the use of very heavy loads in 
a 12, 16 or 20-gauge double or 
single barreled gun. 


NATURALLY, this system 

has some advantages over 
the standard factory loaded 
paper shell in our standard 
guns, but it also has its disadvantages, 
both of which’ I will try to point out 
in this article. 

In most of the 12-gauge chamberless 
guns, the barrel has a diameter of 
approximately .800 inch from the 
breech to the choke. This means that 
there is no cone at all, in contrast to 
all of our standard shotguns, and con- 
sequently the barrel has practically a 
10-gauge interior capacity. 

Thin brass shells, that are three 
inches long, are usually used. For 
duck shooting a 10-gauge load is 
wadded in special 12-gauge shells by 
using 9 or 10-gauge wads. These 
thin brass shells, which are called 
“Perfect” cases, have a larger powder 
and shot capacity than the standard 
paper cases and are thinned down at 
the muzzle so that the wads slide into 
the barrel without much take-off or 
jump when they pass out of the shell. A 
9-gauge felt wad is about .815 inch in 
diameter and is not much too large for 
a bore .800 to 805 of an incrh in diam- 


obtainable. 
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By C. S& LANDIS 


eter. It can easly be seen, therefore, 
that it is very necessary to use super- 
calibcr wads for this style of boring. 


HE 11% or 12-gauge wads that fit 

our standard 12’s, which usually 
measure .734 to .729 in diameter, cannot 
possibly furnish the proper gas check 
to the powder in a chamberless gun. 
It is rather obvious that it would not 
be possible to load 9 and 10-gauge felt 
wads in machine-loaded 12-gauge pa- 
per shells without causing them .to be- 
come seriously swollen, especially if 
the shells were carried considerably 


MIMI 


Sporting firearms have been brought to 
such a near state of perfection that it seems 
hardly necessary to experiment further. In 
fact, a reaction toward lighter loads and 
smaller bores is indicated, in the interest of 
sport. Weapons far more powertul than 
those in common use to-day, however, are 
Super shotguns are used in 
the British Isles, where the repeating arm 
is practically unknown. 
Mr. Landis discusses the adaptability of 
the chamberless gun to American sport. 


and had been subjected to a large 
amount of moisture and handling. You 
simply could not get them in many 
standard 12-gauge guns. 


HE factory-loaded shotgun shells of 

present manufacture cannot, there- 
fore, be successfully used in these spe- 
cial chamberless guns. It is not likely 
that paper shells devised for this type 
of boring could be successfully or safely 
used in our present American shot- 
guns because of the increased pressures 
which would result from driving 9 or 
10-gauge wads into the sharp cone of 
a standard gun. A difference of .066 
of an inch in diameter of bore is far 
too great to be ignored. The owner 
of a 12-gauge chamberless gun, there- 
fore, would be absolutely dependent 
upon hand-loaded or imported brass 
shells for all of his shooting. 

Imagine the predicament of a hv ater 
on a duck-shooting trip in Minne- 
sota or the Dakotas who ran out of 
shells and was faced with the neces- 


In this article 
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sity of buying 9 or 10-gauye felt wads, 
primers, powder and shot in bulk in an 
out-of-the-way locality where they very 
likely had not seen a box of 9 or 10- 
gauge wads for the last ten years and 
where 98 per cent. of the shooting was 
done with factory-loaded ammunition, 
nearly all of which was of 12, 16 or 
20-gauge. One such experience would 
be sufficient to give the chamberless 
gun a large black eye, in the opinion of 
that hunter and his friends. Users of 
special 20 or 16-gauges would not be 
quite so seriously handicapped. 


A® chamberless ‘guns use thin 
brass shells they would not 
be well adapted to field shooting 
in this country, as our grouse, 
quail, rabbit and squirrel hunt- 
ers are frequently obliged to 
cover a large amount of ground 
in a day. This is especially so 
toward the end of the season 
when game gets comparatively 
scarce. Naturally much ammu- 
nition would be carried in the 
shell vest or coat for days at a 
time and the shot wads in the 
uncrimped brass shells would 
have a tendency to work loose 
and allow the shot to escape, 
just as occurred with our hand- 
loaded brass shells of thirty or 
forty years ago. In addition, 
this type of ammunition would 
weigh much more than the 
standard on account of the use of the 
heavier cases and heavier loads. 

It would be necessary for the hunter 
to save all of his empties for reload- 
ing if the question of cost were impor- 
tant and to carry them with him from 
morning until night. He would need 
to stop and pick up each fired shell 
and to carry from 15 to 30 or 40 
of these loudly-clinking, empty brass 
cases in his hunting-coat. The return 
of the hunter would sound much like 
the arrival of a Salvation Army band 
plus a Labor Day parade and a colored 
funeral. 


N other words, to get higher velocity 

and to have the privilege of shoot- 
ing 10-gauge loads in a 12, or 12-gauge 
loads in a 16, we must scrap forty 
years of improvements in paper-shell 
manufacture. We would also pass up 
any chance of using repeating or au- 
tomatic shotguns when we want them, 
which to a very large percentage of 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Big Game 


Hunting 


in the North 


Experiences in the 
United States and Canada 


By HENRY A. ROBERTS 


one or two exceptions, I have 


F= the past fifteen years, with 
been a member of a big-game 


hunting party that has annually 
penetrated the wilds of either 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
or Canada. 

No farther back than ten 
years ago, the States named on 
the north border of the United 
States afforded some of the best 
deer hunting in America, and 
on numerous occasions our 
party experienced no difficulty 
in obtaining our lawful quota 
in short order. Of recent 
years, however, the situation 
has changed in most of these 
States, and the non-resident 
hunter especially is now placed 
at a great disadvantage. 

In the first place, a few years 
ago, some of these States com- 


mercialized the greatest of outdoor 
sports by placing an almost prohibi- 
tive license fee for non-resident hunt- 


ers. Then later, 
“nolliwog”’ law 
makers, and men 
who knew nothing 
concerning con- 
servation of deer, 
caused the laws 
to be placed on 
the statute books, 
that in reality 
acted at once to 
decrease rather 
than increase the 
original venison 
supply. 

Some of these 
foolish laws now 
only permit a 
hunter to kill a 
male or buck 
deer. It is often 
very hard to dis- 
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SLEDDING OUT THE TROPHIES 


tinguish between a male or female 
deer as they run through the dark, 
thick woods, and as a result, the 
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Given a modern motor car and a week’s 
time, it is now possible for a sportsman to 
bag his buck with comparatively little effort. 
The Adirondacks are a short three hundred 
miles from New York City, Maine a few 
hours’ drive more ... but to go into the 
heart of an almost unknown wilderness and 
stay for a month or more is a different prob- 
lem. This article will prove useful to those 
contemplating such a trip next season. 
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hunter, in his anxiety and desire t> 
get a deer, takes a chance and fires; 
if he has killed a female, he is 


A REMARKABLE FLASHLIGHT PHOTO OF A DOE AND A YOUNG BUCK WITH 


ANTLERS IN THE VELVET 


“sorry” 
of skinned out venison), for he knows 
he cannot lawfully take a doe out of 


(if his camp is not in need 


the woods, consequently, he 
walks on, taking care not to 
attract the attention of a forest 
ranger game _ warden, and 
leaves the doe on the ground 
to be devoured by wolves and 
other wild animals. The result 
is, this same hunter often 
keeps on hunting until he gets 
his buck, even though such 
mistakes, at various’ times, 
might happen to cost the lives 
of three or four does before he 
got his prize lawful buck to 
take home. Had the law per- 
mitted him to kill or take one 
deer, either male or female, the 
first deer he killed would have 
been his lawful deer; the lives 
of the others would have been 


spared and he could conscientiously 
reflect that he was a true conser- 
vationist. 


About the only 
big game now 
remaining in the 
north border 
central states 
are deer and a 
few black bear. 
The moose are 
almost extinct in 
these parts with 
the exception of 
Minnesota, which 
has a few left, 
and where it is 
now protected by 
a closed season 
the year around. 

The _ hunting 
parties which I 
have been a 

(Continued on 
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studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor 
recreation, anda refined taste for natural objects. 


August 14, 1873. 


A HAVEN AND A REFUGE 


UCKY is the man who can slip out of town at 
L the week-end and hide himself in a little camp 
among the forest trees. More fortunate is 

he who does it nightly. The camp may be a rough- 
hewn affair, but during occupancy it is a haven 
and refuge. It can look upon a placid lake, a hum- 
ble mill-pond, a great river burdened with com- 
merce of the world, a quiet stream rife with pas- 
sage of wild inhabitants, or it may look out through 
a thicket of trees into the many greens of a valley 
and a sliding river. It is camp with all its mystery 


and magic—a place to flee the city. 
Amidst the trees the camp soon takes on a rai- 
ment of hoary antiquity in harmony with sur- 


roundings. It becomes a part of the landscape, 
and it is this which pleases the tenant and makes 
him feel he is lord of all within a wide survey of 
eyes. When darkness falls and the world is a 
place of long shadows and silences, the fire is 
lighted and the cabin glows with the beauty of “the 
red flower that blossoms at night.” The mental 
ills of a hard day in town are forgotten. Night 
and nature are close. The world of men is lost in 
dark miles. 

The majority of men cannot snare “the changes 
of the year in soft and fragile nets of' song,” yet 
they have that fine frenzy for the open which is 
allied to singers and dreamers. They feel but do 
not express nor interpret. Their creative effort is 
the cabin, and in this seclusion they can look out 
upon the world as men look out of Mecca. Sea- 
sons come and fling abroad their gifts and beauty 
and go like the passing of night. Dawn and the 
sunrise is seen and deeply felt—a thing unknown 
in town. Hesperus is followed sinking behind an 
aras of mist, and chaste Diana, dripping with dews, 
stirs strange sentiment as never before. Odors 
drift from herbage and hidden flowers. From the 
thicket at the water’s edge sings a happy bird a 
refrain subdued, plaintive, reedy. Simple things 
of nature are these, but they give the romance and 
adventure to the cabin one longs for. Without 
them it is merely a lodging place for the night. 
Amid the sounds and odors, the colors and gentle 
adventure of living things, the cabin is a haven 
and a refuge. 


RUFFED GROUSE DISEASE 


VERY few years a number of ruffed grouse 
3 are found dead that apparently had not been 
in any way wounded. During 1918 and 1923 
particularly large numbers of such birds were dis- 
covered. Some of these were sent to Dr. Arthur 
Allen, of the ornithological laboratory at Cornell 
University, for investigation. It was found that 
the large majority of the birds were infested with 
a parasite in the stomach known as dispharagus. 
This small worm causes ulceration and inflamma- 
tion. The few years following such an epidemic 
are generally succeeded by a marked increase in 
the number of birds. Death resulting from the 
infestations of this parasite generally occurs be- 
tween December and March, and from present in- 
dications sciehtists are inclined to think that this 
parasite makes it ravages every five years. Defi- 
nite information on this, however, is not obtain- 
able at the present time. 

Strenuous efforts are now being made to deter- 
mine the-life history of the dispharagus in order 
to formulate means of combating its ravages. 
Present progress hints at an early solution of the 
problem. 


WILD DUCK FEEDING GROUNDS 


HERE have been innumerable methods pro- 
T posed for propagating our wild ducks, and a 

number of them are now in effect. There is 
one means, however, that is not receiving the at- 
tention it deserves, viz., the planting of food in 
their favorite haunts. 

To do this requires surprisingly little effort and 
expense, and the beneficial results ensuing there- 
from will more than repay for the cost and labor 
expended. There are ponds, bays and coves of in- 
finite number in all sections of the country that 
would make ideal havens of refuge for all species 
of waterfowl were it not for the lack of suitable 
feeding conditions. 

The favorite vegetable foods of the wild duck 
are celery and wild rice. These plants are not only 
nutritious, but they improve immensely the culi- 
nary value of all waterfowl. The canvasbacks of 
Chesapeake Bay have not merited their reputation 
among epicures because their. delicious flesh is 
peculiar to this species, but because these ducks 
feed on the proper sort of vegetable food. In the 
same way, the flesh of most golden-eyes is rank, 
because they feed almost entirely on marine life. 
Were these same ducks fed on celery and rice their 
flesh would be as palatable as that of the canvas- 
backs. 

Both wild rice and celery are very easily planted, 
and both are best suited to muddy bottoms. The 
former plant should be sown thickly and in water 
that is not stagnant. The celery should be scat- 
tered more thinly. Full information on the culti- 
vation of these plants may be obtained from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Sportsmen’s clubs have made extensive plant- 
ings of various duck foods, and the results in al- 
most every case have been most gratifying. There 
is no reason why other organizations and communi- 
ties should not make similar efforts. The splendid 
possibilities in this direction will prove astounding. 
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A VILLAIN IN FINE FEATHERS 
W ost the God of Hunger stalked the pine- 


studded corridors of the forest and the 

white miles of open country, the world 
was a place of silence and death. Dawn broke on 
the ragged line of dark hills and an ambered blush 
swept the sky in a primal glow. Valley and wooded 
slopes stepped out of the retreating dusks. Snows 
shone in ghostly and chaste splendor. Winds were 
still. In the air, clean, clear and cold, there was 
a subdued hissing—the song of the subtle frost. 

In a lonely clearing amidst squat cedar, isolated 
pines and outlying clumps of graceful white birch, 
light and sable shadows shifted in imperceptible 
movement. Snow gobs slid from piny boughs with 
a swish and tumbled earthward in a shower of 
muslin spray. Saplings rose suddenly, with a 
soft creak, to lift their tops to freedom. No sound 
shattered the quietude, no movement ruffled the 
tranquility—it was as though nothing survived 
the storm of the past night. 

Suddenly a snowy mound of vines and shrubbery 
tangle shook violently, then the fine snow seemed 
blown upward in a glistening shower, and a ruffed 
grouse burst from concealment with a flutter of 
muffled wings. The soft, velvety flap-flap of 
pinions sent it into the thin, singing air, and little 
flurries of snow like pallid smoke fell from its 
feathers. Hardly had the bird settled into a swing 
down the white clearing when a bluish, shadowy 
shape swept over the spires of dark cedar with the 
speed of a bullet. It struck the flying grouse in 
mid-flight and in such momentum they went crash- 
ing into the boughs of a pine. So entered the gos- 
hawk on the wintry stage. 

Of all the terrors spewed southward by the cold 
and deep snows of the Far North, none are as 
primed with blood-lust and sheer ferocity as this 
marauder of the frozen landscapes. It has strength, 
flight that is poetry of motion, and a carnivorous 
appetite that knows no limit. It is the spirit of 
Winter incarnate, relentless, inexorably insati- 
able. It is death riding the invisible wings of the 
stark wind. 

Under the onslaught and raids of invasive gos- 
hawks, no wild life is safe. Talon and claw and 
padded foot are utterly helpless before the attack 
of these silent, swooping, feathered interlopers. 
Were it to confine its activities to the common 
vermin it might invite admiration of men for its 
splendid capacity of assault, even the adoration of 
poets who are always on the lookout for the 
strange and bizarre. As it is, the bird makes no 
choice in prey of fur or feather. Hares, rabbits, 
squirrels, quail, pheasants, grouse, ducks, birds 
from the snowflake in size up the gamut—in fact, 
anything which flies or walks goes into the maw 
of this wintry visitor. It does more harm than 
all the owls and hawks. It has a weasel charac- 
teristic for killing for the sheer love of killing. 
It revels in a bloody orgie and eats with wolfish 
gluttony. It is the most destructive thing on wing 
—the king of the killers. 

And yet, seen in the clean air above the tassels 
of the forest, cruising like a spirit of the far skies 
without a quiver of its wings, there is something 
elegant, dominant, heroic. It has the vulture’s 
grace and beauty of flight, the eagle’s speed, the 
strange and austere beauty of a bird seen high 
above. Earthward, it is a villain in fine feathers. 
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BIOLOGICAL SURVEY REPORT 


HE annual report to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of the Bureau of Biological Survey 
at Washington, D. C., shows the results of 

a year’s work that has proven of enormous value 
in the protection of useful and harmless forms of 
wild life and the control of injurious species. Val- 
uable studies on the food habits of birds and ani- 
mals and various other wild-life investigations, 
both economic and biological, were also made. 

The results of the efforts to control wolves, co- 
yotes and rodents are especially gratifying. The 
large wolves of the West have been so greatly re- 
duced in numbers that it is thought the end of their 
raids is in sight. 

Poison baits have been successfully developed 
for use against predatory animals and rodents. 
Prairie dogs and ground squirrels cause great 
losses through destruction of crops and forage. 
Through the cooperation received from state, 
county and private organizations these pests have 
been greatly reduced in numbers. 

Biological surveys were continued in several 
states to show the actual conditions as to wild life 
and investigations made to further the proper ad- 
ministration of laws, including the migratory bird 
treaty act, and regulations affecting big game and 
bird refuges, to the number of sixty-eight. There 
are now about 1,500 buffalo, elk, deer, antelope and 
mountain sheep on the five big-game preserves, 
besides the numerous wild fowl on these and on the 
sixty-three additional bird refuges maintained. 

Enforcement of the migratory bird treaty act 
has had the helpful effect of increasing the supply 
of migratory wild fowl and of impressing observ- 
ers with the importance of the law as a valuable 
conservation measure. The main hope now seen 
for perpetuating our game birds is in halting the 
rapid progress of drainage of the fresh-water 
marshes and lakes which are the natural feeding 
and breeding grounds of wild life. Through co- 
operation of the department, several such water 
areas have been protected during the year, notably 
Swan Lake in Minnesota and the Winneshiek Bot- 
toms on the upper Mississippi River. 

Other valuable work has been done in combating 
the ravages of rats and mice in studying the food 
habits and migration routes of birds. Work of 
this sort on the part of state, county and private 
organizations should be earnestly encouraged. 


DR. CHAS. T. MITCHELL 


R. CHARLES T. MITCHELL, physician, an- 
gler, nature lover and poet, died recently in 
his 87th year at Canandaigua, Ontario. His 

love of the great outdoors was wholesome and 
virile, and his book of poems, “Down the Outlet, 
and Other Poems,” which were published by Forest 
and Stream Publishing Co., contain many gems of 
poetical expression. 

Dr. Mitchell was especially fond of angling, and 
for many years he fished the waters of beautiful 
Lake Canadaigua. Here he lived his simple and 
upright life, ministering to the suffering and find- 
ing in his intimate association with nature and 
expression of all that was best in life. 





A CANOE RACK 


HANDLING a canoe alone is some- 

what of a problem for one man. 
In placing it on the racks, unaided, one 
is apt to scratch the finish badly. To 
obviate this difficulty, I made a pair of 
frames and suspended them to over- 
head wires by means of pulleys as 
shown in the illustration. It is an easy 
task to slide the canoe up through these 
frames. When in position, the canoe is 
slid along the wires into the boat house. 

a. Ear, 


CAMPING SITES FOR 
_ TOURISTS 


G PECIALLY selected camping sites 

for the convenience of automobile 
tourists are now to be found in every 
state in the Union. Many of them are 
located in the most famous scenic spots 
in the country. 

The conveniences and equipment sup- 
plied at these sites vary from mere 
shelters and a place to cook to the most 
elaborate outfits, including a general 
store, showers, swimming pool, electric 
light and police protection. Some few 
have even been equipped with aero- 
plane landings. 

Until within comparatively recent 
years, automobile campers were re- 
garded with more or less suspicion in 
the great national parks and national 
forests. Today, almost all of them 
have set aside camping grounds for the 
convenience of these tourists. General 
Grant National Park in California, 
which is only four square miles in area, 
has three hundred and fifty prepared 
camp sites available for campers. 
There are over three hundred of these 
sites in Sequoia National Park. Yel- 


lowstone Park is now perfecting a 
rather elaborate system of camping 
grounds to take care of over 50,000 
automobile parties who visit this park 
annually. Over half of the visitors 
who come here arrive in their own 
cars. Pure water, firewood and cooking 
grates are supplied at these grounds. 
It has been estimated that more than 
three-quarters of the automobile camp- 
ers who go west visit one or more of 
the seventeen national parks. Rocky 
Mountain National Park in Colorado 
is the most easily accessible of these, 
inasmuch as it is close to the large pop- 


ulation centers of the East and Middle 
West. The public camping grounds 
available are in Glacier Basin. Further 
appropriations are being made for the 
purchase of more of these sites. 

The Mount Rainier National Park 
camping grounds are located at Long- 
mire Springs and Paradise Valley. The 
former sites have been supplied with 
electric light and tables, and stoves and 
grills may be found in both localities. 
An appropriation of over $25,000 has 
been made for the construction of a 
new camp in addition to the present 
one at Longmire Springs. 

Yosemite National Park, too, in Cali- 
fornia, has an extensive system of 
camping grounds for the use of auto- 
campers. In connection with these, an 
elaborate water system and a sewage- 
disposal plant is in the process of de- 
velopment. Over 40,000 people made 
use of the camping grounds last year 
and as many as 7,000 have been accom- 
modated in a single day. 

Besides those already mentioned, the 
national parks which afford camping 
facilities are Crater Lake National 
Park, Oregon; Glacier National Park, 
Montana; _Grand Canyon National 


Park, Arizona; Lafayette National 
Park, Maine; Mesa Verde National 
Park, Colorado; Platte National Park, 
Oklahoma; Wind Cave National Park, 
South Dakota, and Zion National Park, 
Utah. 


A CAMP COOKING DEVICE 
THE Campfire Grub Stake is an in- 
genious, collapsible camp cooking 
device that should appeal to hunters, 
campers and tourists. 
It is composed of five individual 
parts—a 14-inch bayonet-shaped stake 
and an 18-inch length of %-inch pipe 


’ from which three adjustable racks are 


swung at right angles; a pot hook, a 
skillet rack and a grill. 

The entire outfit weighs less than 
seven pounds and is packed in a strong 
fiber box 19 inches long, 9 inches wide 
and 1 inch high. It can be carried 
under the rear seat of an automobile, 
in a motor-cycle side-car, in the bottom 
of a canoe or in a hiker’s pack. 

The Campfire Grub Stake can be set 
up anywhere in less than one minute. 
The stake is planted in the ground to 
a depth of three or more inches and 
the pipe length is fitted over it. The 
cooking racks are placed directly over 
the camp fire, which is built around the 
base of the stake, and they can be 
turned, raised or lowered in accordance 
with the height or direction of the 
flame. 

The parts are cast of the best grade 
of malleable iron and are practically 
indestructible. 


PRESTO AUTO TENT 


PRACTICAL tent for the use of 
automobile campers is the Presto 


Auto Tent. This can be easily erected 
without poles if necessary by throwing 
the flap over the automobile. By using 
poles the flap forms an awning which 
practically doubles the size of the tent. 
It is made of heavy drill and water- 
proofed by a new treatment by means 
of which the cells of the fibers, through 
electro chemical action, are impregnated 
with a water-repellant substance. This 
makes the cloth permanently water- 
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proof without affecting its lightness or 
pliability. 

The tent, when set up, accommodates 
two sleeping-cots. Hinged poles are 
provided which are easily erected, and 
the parts do not get separated and lost. 
The weight of the tent is about 35 
pounds, and the size when packed is 
approximately 48 x 12 inches. In this 
form it can be easily carried on the car 
in the waterproof bag provided. 


KAMPKOOK STOVE FOR 
AUTO-CAMPERS 


HE illustration shows the new No. 
7 Kampkook Stove. This was de- 
signed primarily to meet the demand 
for a stove with a large cooking sur- 
face, the size of which is 10% x 19% 
inches. The stove is equipped with a 
steel top, iron grates, a folding adjust- 
able windshield and a tank which 
holds four and a half hours’ full sup- 
ply for both burners going at full ca- 
pacity. The legs are permanently at- 
tached to the case, and when locked 
in position hold the stove rigidly and 
firmly. They can be folded and con- 
cealed inside the case when not in use. 
There is also a new stand on the 
market to be used in connection with 
this stove. This stand is of one-piece 
construction with sliding joints. It 
folds up compactly and packs inside the 
Kampkook when not in use. When 
set up it brings the top of the stove 
to a convenient working height of 27 
inches. While this stand is very light, 
it is also very strong and will support 
a weight of 200 pounds. 
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CHECKING A STOCK 


THE worst happened to the old Mar- 
lin and I had to build a new stock. 
The local lumberman gave me a piece 
of walnut that had served as a sill in 
our first court-house over 100 years ago. 
You’d be surprised what you can do 
with a couple of chisels, a spoke shave, 
a pair of calipers and a little patience. 


I actually made a beautiful stock 
with the identical drop at comb and 
heel of the old one. After oiling and 
rubbing and varnishing and again rub- 
bing, I concluded to make the old stock 
look like $100; so, after sanding with 
00 sand-paper a little, I drew the check- 
ing design shown with a soft lead pen- 
cil; then breaking off a three-cornered 
file I carefully followed the lines, goug- 
ing out a shallow groove. The cross- 
checking was done with a flexible rule 
guide. Repeating the same on the op- 
posite side and forearm, and again oil- 
ing and varnishing, I have a job that 
would turn any average store-box whit- 
tler to more respectable realms of 
endeavor. As a suggestion, if you do 
no wish to do the work offhand, draw 
your design on an exact pattern fitting 
the parts. Then transfer to the stock 
with carbon paper. 

J. T. GARVER, 
Huntingdon, Tenn. 


EVERYMAN’S SPORT— 
- AUTO-CAMPING 


EALTH and pleasant recreation are 
regarded as the prime factors jus- 
tifying an indulgence in that most re- 
cent form of outdoor activity—auto- 
camping. While these are doubtless the 
essential considerations, there are sev- 
eral by-products, so to speak, of this 
sport which are exercising an enormous 
influence, subtle but none the less defi- 
nite, on the intellectual, political, social 
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and commercial development of the 
country. 

The educational value of auto-tour- 
ing manifests itself by the extent to 
which it stimulates interest in history, 
nature study and the manners and cus- 
toms in different sections of the coun- 


try. Boys and girls in their teens to- 
day exhibit as great a knowledge of 
these matters, due largely to this in- 
fluence, as do their parents. Such 
knowledge, because it is imbibed uncon- 
sciously and in a totally pleasant man- 
ner, is retained over a longer period of 
time and exerts a greater influence on 
the lives of the younger generation than 
the learning more or less laboriously 
obtained from text-books. Then, too, 
auto-camping has its esthetic value— 
it stimulates a love of the beautiful, 
sublime and artistic that cannot be 
overestimated. 

The man of the West in the same 
way learns at first hand the reasons 
for the political opinions entertained 
by his brother of the East. ‘The infor- 
mal dissemination of such information 
produces a profound influence upon the 
political and social history of a nation. 

The effect that tourist campers have 
upon trade conditions even in the most 
remote corners of the country is little 
short of staggering. Some evidence of 
this is presented in the advertising 
campaigns, exhibits and conventions 
organized entirely or at least for the 
most part to reach this portion of the 
traveling public. .Commodities are in- 
troduced into sections where they had’ 
never been seen or heard of before, 
thereby creating an increased demand 
for a manufacturer’s product. This 
results in a reorganization of merchan- 
dizing methods to meet the demands of 
the auto-campers. 

These are just a few of the outstand- 
ing developments. Their untold rami- 
fications could be extended indefinitely. 





Casting for. 
Channel Bass 
with Light Lure 


A New Winter Sport for 
Southern Tidal Rivers 


By 
JOHN A. GAINES, M.D. 


been surrounded by a _ family 

devoted to outdoor sports, and 
among my earliest recollections are my 
efforts at angling, first with the pro- 
verbial “bent pin,” gradually improv- 
ing my outfit and tackle until I had 
attained a measurable degree of pro- 
ficiency and an ardent love for the 
sport. 

For fourteen years I have been mak- 
ing annual visits to Florida, always 
to the same little river, feeling that I 
had found such a wonderful fishing 
ground, containing, as it did, many 
large bass, great schools of sea trout, 
sheepshead and large mangrove snap- 


Pivvee: my earliest boyhood, I have 


AL. FOSS WITH A CATCH OF CHANNEL 
BASS TAKEN ON LIGHT BLACK BASS 
TACKLE 


red fish or 
in the low 
would-be a 
better place 


pers, with an occasional 
channel bass to be had 
reaches of the river. It 
loss of time to look for a 
or “greener pastures.” 

I have finally come to be the possessor 
of our once Community House-boat 
and a little plot of land giving title 
and preeminence to our right to camp 
on the only available area of dry land 
on the river. Our house-boat is no 
longer a boat, except in name, having 
been put up on piling with ten or 
twelve feet of the boat out on the 
bank, the remainder over the water 
above high tides with porches built 
across one end and the side, which 
makes an ideal camping ground, al- 
ways dry and always ready. This in 
conjunction with two good tents com- 
pletes our housing outfit. 


y BAR after 
year we go 

to this place, I 
taking with me a 
limited number 
of friends, whose 
stay not coincid- 
ing with my own, 
allows me to 
make _ repeated 
parties within 
the capacity 
our sleeping 
quarters, as the 
men leave and 
arrive to keep 
the number to a 
comfortable and 
gation. . 
On December 6, 1922, Messrs. H. W. 
Brown of Atlanta, Ga., C. D. Jones of 
Nashville, Tenn., and the _ writer 
reached this Camp at 9:30 P.M. We 
found everything in readiness with 
our guides on hand, the two tents up 
and the house-boat cleaned up and 
ready just to make our beds down for 
the night. Our cook who had gone 
from Nashville, Tenn,, with mé got 


congenial congre- 


Here is an adaptation of bait cast- 
ing, wherein black bass tackle. is 
employed in taking channel bass. 
Using an eight-pound test line 
and a five-ounce rod should fur- 
nish keen sport to the most thrill- 
of proof angler. You want to know 
about it for your Southern trip. 


things ready for an early breakfast. 

The guides had taken everything 
over the day before, and under the 
experienced guidance of “Grandpa” 
(W. D. Harman), a full line of gro- 
ceries were in the larder with 1,200 
pounds of ice in the ice box, a good 
load of dead cedar to replenish the 
camp fire, which was burning cheer- 
fully when we arrived, and motor 
boats and skiffs to accommodate the 
party. Mr. Al Foss -of Cleveland, 
Ohio, joined us the following day, 
which completed our first party which 
was not added to until December 17th. 


UR little river is six miles long, 
of the best fishing ground I have 
been able to find or hear of even in 
the land of wonderful fishing. Aris- 
ing from the large spring and fed by 
creeks which carry into the river 
beautiful water 
ees from the succes- 
‘i sion of such 
springs along its 
course. The up- 
per three miles 
of this stream 
above the house- 
boat runs with 
considerable cur- 
rent through the 
bankless marsh, 
overgrown with 
tropical vegeta- 
tion forming a 
“hammock” so 
dense that one 
can only see a short distance into the 
thick foilage. 


THE upper reaches of the river are 

a succession of beautiful stretches 
of water fringed with overhanging 
boughs of wild growth and with large 
areas of water lettuce and marsh grass 
growing out into the water, and mak- 
ing a wonderful hiding place for the 
large bass and furnishing an ideal 

(Continued on paye 116) 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


NOTES FROM A BRITISH 
SPORTSMAN 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


p HAES been greatly interested in 
reading the contents of your valu- 
able journal which, with three excep- 


tions, namely in January, February 
and March of this year, I have been 
able to procure over here each month. 
The attitude you take up on wild life 
preservation, a subject in which I am 
keenly interested, is the only one pos- 
sibly at the present day. 

I have often wondered whether that 
fine sporting fish, the black bass, could 
be successfully introduced as a breed- 
ing species into the lakes and ponds 
of this country. Apparently some at- 
tempts have been made from time to 
time, but they have almost entirely re- 
sulted in failure. I imagine, from in- 
formation which has appeared in 
FOREST AND STREAM and _ elsewhere, 
that, while running water in the sense 
in which that term is usually under- 
stood is not a strict necessity to the 
well-being of the bass, the water must 
be as clear as possible with a good 
clean bottom and absolutely free from 
pollution, conditions which in the aver- 
age ornamental lake or pond of any 
extent in this country are by no means 
easy of attainment. Any information 
which can be given me upon the sub- 
ject of bass propagation and culture 
will be most heartily welcomed, for if 
this fish could be induced to thrive to 
any extent over here, it would provide 
excellent sport to a large number of 
anglers near our big cities to whom 
the luxury of a trout stream or salmon 
river is denied. 

While mentioning trout, I beg to 
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enclose a sketch of a 12-pound speci- 
men of the Great Lake Trout (Salmo 
Ferox) which was taken in a loch in 
a remote district of the Scottish 
Highlands several years ago. The 
sketch was made from the mounted 
specimen in the hall of the hotel at 


which I was staying some two or three 
years ago. The cardinal features of 
this magnificent fish will at once be 
noticed, namely the distinctly “salmon” 
type of the head which is rather 
small in size compared with the bulk 
of the body, together with the large 
teeth and hooked underjaw which are 
strongly reminiscent of the nobler 
species. 

The general characteristics of this 
fish incline most authorities over here 


to the belief that it is simply the 
ordinary brown trout which has at- 
tained a very large size owing to its 
deep water habits and an abundant 
supply of food. 

As the great lake trout is a deep- 
water, if not a bottom feeder, in 
angling for him the fly is generally 
conceded to be of little use, and trolling 
from the boat, with either a spoon or 
some form of artificial bait, becomes 
a practical necessity. When fishing 
from the hotel aforesaid, I found a 
24-inch blue phantom in medium to 
strong gut heavily leaded, to give 
about as good results as anything, 
though these were in any event little 
enough, as though in several cases I 
hooked a heavy fish, unfortunately I 
was unable to land him. Still, all be- 
ing well, I hope to have another try on 
that loch next season, and trust for 
better success. 

To go to quite another subject, the 
possibility of the introduction of the 
North American Wild Turkey into 
some of our larger woodlands as a 
permanent breeding species is a mat- 
ter I always think is deserving of some 
consideration, as not only would the 
species be of value as a sporting bird, 
but it would also lend an additional 
interest and charm to its surround- 
ing which they would not otherwise 
possess. If firmly established in. Eng- 
land, the Wild Turkey should also 
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prove of great value as providing a 
source of strong wild blood to infuse 
fresh vigour into some of our domes- 
ticated strains, a factor which I under- 
stand has been fully recognized in 
America for many years. I believe a 
few attempts in this direction have 
been made at various times, though 
whether any measure of permanent 
success has attended them is very 
doubtful. On an estate in Kent which 
I knew of, domestic turkeys of various 
strains and colors were reared, to- 
gether with the pheasants, practically 
as wild birds, and at the time I was 
in that district (about ten years ago) 
they were frequently seen when one 
was strolling through the woods, but 
whether there are any there now I 
am unable to say. 

I was much interested in your note 
of a month or two ago regarding the 
proposed introduction of the splendid 
Honduras Turkey into the United 
States, and hope that, if it material- 
izes, this project will be crowned with 
success. I beg to enclose a sketch of 
an old male of this species which I 
did from life in the London Zoological 
Gardens some time since, and which 
was published in a work produced in 
England some three years ago. The 
subject of this sketch, though he has 
lost his mate and is himself getting 
rather “long in the tooth,” is still alive 
and hearty and forms, as might be 
supposed, a beautiful ornament and 
attraction to the large aviary in which 
he resides. The Society used to pos- 
sess a large and thriving collection of 
the ordinary Meleagris Americana, a 
few young birds being reared every 
year, but I fear that at the moment 
of writing they are without any repre- 
sentative of this species. 


While on the subject of game bird 
distribution and the introduction of 
new species I often think that that 
splendid bird, the Impeyan Pheasant 
or Monaul, hailing as it does from the 
high mountain forests of the Hima- 
layas and other parts of Central 
Asia, could soon be induced to thrive 
in the rocky and other ranges in 
Southern Canada and the United 
States, and trust that before long some 
means may be found to introduce it 
into these localities. 

I hope that the efforts now being 
made in America towards these con- 
servations of wild life and game of all 
kinds will receive the success they so 
much deserve. 

H. A. THOMPSON, JR., 


Rosemead, Potters Bar, 
Middlesex, England. 


A FINE CATCH OF PIKE 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


I HAVE been a reader of your won- 

derful outdoor journal for the past 
year. I would like to have you publish 
this picture in your magazine as it may 
be interesting to your many readers. 
These fish were all taken on number 8 
spoon hodks with a piece of-red flannel 
fastened to the loop which holds the 
hooks, and a 16-foot pole with line 
about the same length. This catch was 
taken from Spring Lake, Minnesota, 
about thirty miles southeast of St. 
Paul, within the short space of two 
hours on the morning of May 30, 1923. 
Mr. Peter J. Fritzam, the man in the 
picture, made the catch. He is one 
of the best fisherman in that state. 


L. A. FRITZAM, 
Cleveland, O. 


NEW ENGLAND FIELD 
TRIAL CLUB 


A? a recent meeting of the Board 

of Governors of the New England 
Field Trial Club it was voted: To 
run in 1924 an “open all age” and an 
“open derby stake,” also “a members 
all age shooting dog stake” and a 
“members derby stake,” dogs in the 
latter stakes to be handled by owner 
or amateur, bird work and control to 
count for not less than 50%. The 
course over which the trials were run 
in 1923 was recognized as close to ideal, 
it has open country where speed and 
range can be tested, and a bird field 
where a close-working New England 
shooting dog can show to advantage. 
Special judges will be selected to judge 
the open stakes and men who follow 
the New England shooting dog will 
judge the member’s stakes. The 1923 
trials brought out some wonderfully 
good dogs: dogs that showed speed and 
range as well as dogs that could handle 
game. 

A high-class field dog may be de- 
described as a dog with style, a dog 
that hunts to gun in the open and in 
cover and a dog that adapts his range 
and speed to the country. The New 
England Field Trial Club stands for 


development of the field dog—impossi- 
bilities are unknown. In past years it 
was thought that a bench dog could 
not be a field dog, and that a field dog 
could not be a bench dog. That was a 
mistaken idea and was so proven at 
the last trials of the New England 
Field Trial Club. Our ideals are high, 
but not beyond possibilities. Some idea 
of the interest that centered in the 
trials last fall may be gained from the 
fact that at one time, October 12th, 
forty-eight machines were parked on 
the ground and that over two hundred 
dog enthusiasts occupied the gallery, 
The shooting season in New England 
has closed, but the pleasant memories 
of the days afield, the almost human 
work of your pointer or setter will long 
linger, and while you will no doubt try 
to forget the beautiful miss, the dis- 
gusted look your shooting companion 
(dog) gave you, it will stand out as a 
landmark, and, try as you may, you 
can see Mr. Grouse still going. 

The Annual show of the Eastern Dog 
Club is in the air. Don’t miss it, for 
a good time is in store for you. You 
will see dogs there that you would like 
to own, but none so good that they 
cannot be reproduced, and if you start 
with the right timber you may have 
the winner in 1923. Here’s hoping, and 
a Happy New Year. : 

VINTON W. MAson, 
Secretary. 


NO JERSEY MUSKRATS FOR 
NON-RESIDENT BOYS 


NON-RESIDENT boys cannot trap 
muskrats and other fur-bearing 
animals in New Jersey, this Winter, 
under the new law that gives the State 
more direct control of trapping opera- 
tions by requiring that all trappers 
carry a fishing and hunting license. 
This law, enacted by the last Legis- 
lature, had been advocated for several 
years by native trappers who sought 
to stop aliens and non-residents from 
interfering with owner’s trapping lines. 
New Jersey woods and meadows have 
afforded excellent trapping during 
recent years and many non-residents 
have crossed the state boundary to en- 
gage in this remunerative winter occu- 
pation. In order to continue their 
trapping operations, these non-resi- 
dents must now take out a non-resident 
fishing and hunting license. The 
license is necessary for every person 
engaged in any manner in setting or 
caring for the traps. Efforts of some 
non-residents to circumvent the new 
law by using boys under 14 years of 
age to care for the traps on Jersey 
lands will be checked, hereafter, by ‘he 
decision of the Fish and Game Coim- 
mission, that there is no _ provision 
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in the law under which non-resident 
boys can procure a license to trap or 
hunt in New Jersey. 

Only those aliens who can qualify 
for fishing and hunting licenses as 
owners of unincumbered real estate to 
the value of $2,000 in New Jersey, can 
engage in trapping. All trappers must 
be prepared to show their licenses to 
any warden, policeman, property owner 
or any other person requesting to 
see it. 

The trapping season for muskrat, 
skunk, mink and otter extends from 
November 15 to March 1. These ani- 
mals may be trapped only, and cannot 
legally be shot. 

NEW JERSEY STATE FISH AND 
GAME COMMISSION. 


GAME NOTES FROM A 
CORNER OF MAINE 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


R UFeS2 grouse have been plentiful 

in this vicinity, the extremely dry 
summer favoring the raising of their 
broods. Practically no squirrel shoot- 
ing owing to a complete dearth of 
nuts. There seemed to be about the 
usual number of deer in the Ossipee 
valley and adjacent territory, but very 
few were bagged, as no snow came for 
tracking. But two were shot in the 
limits of this town (Cornish), and on 
Standish plains, an extensive wild 
tract about fifteen miles from Port- 
land, where as many as twenty deer 
are often taken in a season, but few 
are reported. 

A party from this place consisting 
of Bion Bradley, contractor, Ray 
Bradeen and Harold Fessenden 
brought back four deer from a trip to 
Caribou Lake. They reported the 
ruffed grouse as surprisingly plentiful 
along the logging roads; their party 


and another party camping near them 
bagged about sixty of these birds dur- 
ing their stay. A party of linemen 
from the town of Limerick, headed by 
Supt. Ray Quint, returned from the 
big woods with six deer and a big 
wild-cat. Other less fortunate parties 
sighted plenty of deer, but were handi- 
capped by unfavorable hunting condi- 
tions. Indications, however, are of 
more than the average number of kills 
for the whole State, for while stalking 
conditions were not ideal, a period of 
uniformly fine weather favored a lot 
of hunting. One wonders how long 
the deer will be able to maintain their 
numbers, with facilities for their 
destruction increasing each year. The 
automobile has greatly aided in the 
slaughter. Scores now take their ma- 
chines up Moosehead Lake to points 
where the logging roads admit of their 
penetrating into the very heart of the 
wilderness. 

Sebago Lake, on the Mountain Divi- 
sion of the Maine Central, which is 
one of the popular resorts of salmon 
fishers in the state, bears up wonder- 
fully under the terrible grilling to 
which it is subjected each year. This 
season, while the catch may not have 
quite come up to the average in point 
of number, it has been marked by an 
unusual number of specimens above 
average size. 

Brook trout fishing, after the first 
of the season, suffered from low water, 
the effects of the protracted drouth. 

JOHN L. WoopBury, 
Cornish, Me. 


MORE ABOUT THE GRAY 
FOX 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
HE article in January number 
“Reynard of the Gray Cloak” was 
very good. 


2s 


w 


ONE OF MAINE’S SCENIC BEAUTY SPOTS: 


Mr. Shafer speaks of the gray fox 
being able to climb a tree. Some good 
hunters do not think it possible. 

I lived a long time in the Alleghenies 
in Pennsylvania and foxes both red 
and gray were very plentiful. The 
gray predominated. We had good 
hounds of Maryland stock, small dogs 
with long ears, not fast but they never 
quit. If a gray fox is jumped out of 
his bed and the dogs are close and 
push him fast he will go into a hole 
or up a tree. If the dogs are noisy 
on the cold trail he will steal out and 
“go yonder” and find ground where he 
can outrun any pack of dogs. 

They can pick their way along an 
almost perpendicular ledge of rock 
where dogs cannot follow, and in thick 
laurel patches a fast dog amounts to 
nothing. They will double back on a 
high log and make a tremendous jump 
at the starting place. This trick 
puzzles dogs about as much as any, 
but they have many others. After a 
gray fox runs a while and, as the 
hunter has it, gets “het up,” he will 
not go-into a hole or up a tree but 
will die on the ground. So will a wild- 
cat. So will a bear. Why? I do not 
know. When I was just old enough to 
tote my father’s single barreled gun, I 
woke up one morning and saw a beau- 
tiful coat of snow. All of four inches. 
It was Thanksgiving day; and I just 
had to go hunting. The hounds were 
penned up and I took the general util- 
ity dog, a dog of questionable breed, 
but he could run. Likewise he was 
about the only canine that would fol- 
low me so we started without any 
breakfast. There was a dense border 
of Rhododendron along the creek where 
ruffed grouse usually took refuge from 
rain and snow. We called the dog 
“Buff.” Most neighbors called him 
“Tough” as his behavior was not good. 

I was walking along the edge of the 
thicket when I heard Buff let out a 
terrible yell followed with two or three 
short yelps, and out came a gray fox, 
the first I ever saw alive and the larg- 
est I have ever seen. With Buff a close 
second, they ran directly away from 
where I stood, but kicked up so much 
snow that I could not tell much about 
the race, but I was sure Buff would 
catch him. There was a poplar tree 
about a foot in diameter that stood 
alone. It was as straight as a cane 
stalk and not a limb for thirty feet. 
Reynard went, up and I have seen 
coons go up a tree no faster. He 
clasped the tree with his front legs 
and boosted with his rear feet. He 
hung over the first limb and I shot 
him out. I don’t think he was badly 
hurt but Buff soon finished the job. 
Several years after this occurrence ] 
wrote a little sketch of it for a paper. 





When it appeared in print I saw a 
comment written by a man who said 
he was a fox hunter and he compared 
my fox to the man’s tame oyster that 
followed him up and down stairs. 


The gray fox is a beautiful animal 
and running ahead of hounds is the 
most graceful of any living thing and 
he will run as fast and as long as the 
fellow with the dirty red coat. I like 
Don Cameron Shafer although I have 
never met him. If he will go into the 
apple orchard, dig a hole eighteen 
inches deep and four feet across, fill 
it with dry buckwheat chaff (this will 
not clog the trap) bait with cracklings. 
(Everything likes salt.) Bury the bait 
at the bottom and make him dig for 
it. Scatter a few pieces outside. 
When he finds it once he will come 
again. Bait him a few times and he 
will get reckless. Then set your trap. 
Fasten the trap to a brush so he can 
go. A light trap will hold him but 
it must have a double spring, put some 
bait under the trap and you are sure 
to get him. And you follow up the 
trail and find him caught and held by 
a fence or snag with his ears laid back, 
crouched low, eyes half shut, hoping 
against hope that you will pass him 
by and you shoot him or club him to 
death. I have done such things in the 
long ago but never again. 

E. A. Vickroy, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


NORTHERN FOX HUNTING 
AGAIN 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

[‘ looking over my October copy, I 
notice that one of your southern 

readers, Mr. B. T. Jones of Alabama, 

registers a protest to our northern fox 

hunting methods. 

I am not as old a fox hunter as this 
gentleman, but have hunted foxes more 
or less since along in the late nineties, 
and I was particularly fortunate in 
having for a friend and instructor one 
of the most famous of old-time fox 
hunters to be found in this part of the 
country. 

Here in the Mohawk Valley of the 
old Empire State we have a breed of 
foxes that would give the southern 
dogs a chase they would long remem- 
ber, and it would not even be a chase 
after an old dog-fox got thoroughly 
warmed up and started for the next 
county. : 

A southern dog or a pack of them 
would have no more chance of catch- 
ing one of our foxes, than the southern 
horses and riders would have in follow- 
ing our dogs through the rough coun- 
try we have to hunt over. 

If Mr. Jones could go out with me 


some fine morning and see one of our 
big red fellows in action, he would 
then understand that the foxes we 
have here, and also throughout the 
New England States, are quite differ- 
ent from the southern foxes. In his 
letter he writes: ‘They even select 
their stands in order to get a good 
shot.” I can easily see from this that 
he fails to understand why our style 
of hunting is different from that of 
riding to hounds, as they do in the 
south. 

No horses could follow our dogs very 
far, so with us the main thing is to 
be able to pick a good stand and keep 
it. I was brought up to believe that 
the worst crime a fox hunter could 
commit was to leave a good stand 
when the dogs were out. And I know 
for a fact that if my old fox-hunting 
friend had been in the party of the 
hunt Mr. Jones writes about, whoever 
it was that left “the stand in the road” 
would have heard a lecture on this 
subject that he would have long 
remembered. 

Down in Alabama they may chase 
foxes, but up here in the north we let 
the dogs do that part of it (it is a 
dog’s life anyway) and we kill them. 
That is, we do, if we have outguessed 
the fox in picking the right stand, and 
the wind is in our favor, and the fox 
does not take a notion at the last mo- 
ment to turn and lead right away from 
us. 

I can easily see how Mr. Jones would 
enjoy his style of hunting and it must 
be fine sport as they practice it in the 
south. Now let him picture a north- 
ern fox hunter getting up on a cold 
morning an hour or two before day- 
light, the weather down to zero or 
colder, and two or three feet of snow 
on the ground. After a hurried break- 
fast he puts on a pair of snow shoes, 
and starts out with one or two dogs 
on a chain, and how those dogs will 
pull you along. 

After walking from one to three 
miles in this way he may run across 
an old track made the day before. The 
dogs take this track and in trying to 
work it out may be fortunate enough 
to run across a fresh track made by 
the fox during the night, or they may 
even jump him from his bed in a 
swamp, swale or thicket. Now starts 
a race that may end in some fence a 
few hours later, or it may extend over 
till the afternoon of -the next day. This 
fox might putter around in the swamp 
for an hour or so as if he hated to 
leave it, or he may lead the dogs away 
out of sight and hearing and*be gone 
for several hours. R: 


The fox hunter will soon determine 
the general direction in which the hunt 


has gone and then he has to guess the 


direction in which it will return, and 
pick his stand. 

If he hears the dogs soon enough on 
their return, knows the crossing and 
the lay of the country will permit, he 
may be fortunate enough to put him- 
self in a position to obtain a shot. 

In taking a stand it often happens 
that the fox will turn at the last moment 
before coming in range, and pass near 
the place from which the dogs jumped 
him. Now about this time, the fox 
hunter, if new at the game, will leave 
his stand and work over to where the 
fox has just passed. If he does this 
very thing, nine times out of ten inside 
of an hour he may see the fox and 
dogs pass directly under the tree where 
he had been standing such a short 
time before. At this time he will feel 
like “kicking himself full of holes.” 


Can Mr. Jones imagine a northern 
hunter, on one of these fox hunts, 
holding down a stand in some break 
of an old stone wall or fence corner, 
or on some bleak rocky ridge, for 
maybe five or six hours at a time. The 
snow deep on the ground, about ten 
degrees below zero, with a keen wind 
blowing down the valley that seems 
to cut through all the clothes you can 
wear. Your feet so cold that it is hard 
to tell where your legs end and the 
stone wall commences. By pounding 
your arms you keep them just so they 
will bend, if you are lucky to have 
enough hair on your head, slip your 
fingers up under your cap and they 
will keep warm. 

Along about this time you think of 
the nice warm wood fire in the kitchen 
stove at home. And you think of the 
warm dinner you might have had, if 
you had not started out that morning. 
You also think of the supper you will 
put away when you do get home, and 
of the apples and cider in the cellar. 

It is growing dark and you stay, 
determined to stick it out as long as 
you can see to shoot. It grows colder 
and at last you start for home, maybe 
the snow has packed so hard with the 
wind by this time that you carry your 
snow shoes on your back, and walk 
over the hard snow. After a little of 
this you get into a hollow out of the 
wind and flounder in snow up to your 
middle, and on go the snow shoes 
again. When you have had from three 
to five miles of this sort of going up 
hill and down you are at home. At 
times I have had to walk as far as ten 
miles to get home and after being on 
my feet all day. This is quite some 
different than riding to hounds, down 
in Alabama. 


On your arrival home you may find 
both dogs there ahead of you, and hear 
in a few days. that Bill Brown had 
killed a fox there ahead of your dogs, 
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several miles from where you had been 
trying to warm a stone wall. Or, just 
as likely as not, you find no dogs, and 
you eat your supper and wonder when 
they will come in. You go out and 
leave the wood shed door open, so the 
dogs can get in, and then lose little 
time in getting to bed. But you don’t 
sleep very sound, a little noise about 
the house, the blinds may rattle with 
the wind, you get up and go down to 
the shed to see if the dogs have re- 
turned, but no dogs. It’s a cold night 
and you wish they were home and go 
back to bed. 

The next morning whon you get up, 
a little stiff and tired perhaps, you find 
the dogs have not returned. -After a 
hurried meal you take your gun and 
start out again looking for tracks. You 
find plenty of tracks where the snow 
is soft and lose them again on the 
hard snow, and then make .for the 
swamp where the hunt started. If your 
luck is with you, soon you hear the 
dogs, but they seem a long ways off. 
They are coming now, sure enough, 
but their baying sounds different in 
some way, kind of long drawn out. 

You now catch a glimpse of the fox 
and he is coming along straight for 
the hay stack where you are waiting. 
He is not running now, but just swing- 
ing along easy like, but you notice his 
head and tail are carried low, his 
tongue is hanging out and he keeps 
looking back for the dogs. He: is try- 
ing to rest up a little by only moving 
along at their speed. You knock him 
over with a charge of B. B.’s and go 
and pick him up. Soon the dogs come 
in at hardly more than a walk, their 
feet cut and bleeding. They sniff the 
big red fellow over and lie down on 
the snow. After giving them a drink 
of water from your thermos bottle, 
and just a bite to eat, you start for 
home, maybe skinning the fox in the 
first woods you pass through. And all 
the way home you are thinking that 
he was “some fox” and that they are 
“some” dogs. You may also think of 
Mr. Jones down in Alabama, and 
wonder how far his hounds and horses 
would have gone through the snow 
after the red fellow you had slung over 
your shoulder. 


As he says, “every country has its 
customs,” and while he can chase them 
in the south, we have to hunt them up 
here and use a gun if we want to get 
the fox. I have written more than I 
intended when I started in and maybe 
it is just as well that I haven't. got 
started on our northern hounds, or I 
might have written a book about them. 


Harry A. DONALDSON, 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

I have been a reader of your maga- 
zine for some time, so I am sending a 
picture of a full-blooded English Beagle 
Hoping to see it 


with her 7 puppies. 
in your good book, 
JETTA W. ERNEST, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


STANDING REDWOODS 
WORTH MORE THAN 
LUMBER 


**C AVING the redwoods is not merely 

a sentimental or zsethetic move- 
ment—it is a matter of supreme eco- 
nomic importance to the state and na- 
tion,” declared J. D. Grant, chairman 
of the Save the Redwoods League, in 
his address before an audience at the 
California Academy of Sciences, Golden 
Park. Mr. Grant’s topic was, “Saving 
a Priceless Heritage—the Redwoods,” 
and he illustrated his remarks with 
some beautiful new views expressly 
taken for the Save the Redwoods 
League, picturing some of the tracts 
of giant redwoods recently saved in the 
new Humboldt State Redwood Park 
near Eureka. A motion-picture film 
of Sequoia sempervirens and Sequoia 
gigantea was also shown. 

Mr. Grant described the activities 
which had resulted in the saving up to 
the present time of over 5,000 acres of 
primeval redwood forest, but pointed 
out that this was less than one-half of 
one per cent. of the total stand of red- 
wood trees remaining in California. 
He urged the need of suport of saving 
larger areas, particularly along the 
State Highway, and outlined the plan 
for a Redwood National Park of at 
least 20,000 acres. 

Some interesting statistics were given 
showing that thousands of people 
travel each year into the redwood belt 
to see these unique and beautiful trees 
and spend their vacation under. their 
branches. This travel, according to Mr. 
Grant, is but the forerunner of a much 
larger incursion of tourists, vacation- 
ists, campers and sightseers who jwill 
throng in thousands to see the ‘red- 
woods because of their beauty, their 
grandeur and theid unique scientific 
interest. 


“The Redwood Highway,” he de- 
clared, “is destined in years to come to 
be as famous as Niagara, the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado, or the Yose- 
mite National Park. In some ways I 
feel that it surpasses these natural 
wonders, for the redwoods are growing, 
living things, whose beauty is develop- 
ing with the passage of time. Contrast 
these cool, inviting shades along this 
part of California State’s highway 
with the hot, treeless stretches that ex- 
tend through the great central valleys 
of this State.” 

The speaker told of the present ef- 
forts of operating lumber companies 
along the line of reforestation, and 
praised the efforts of these companies 
to assure a continuous future lumber 
supply. He declared, however, that re- 
forestation did not in any way take 
the place of saving the redwoods. 

“You have no doubt been hearing of 
late implications that this work of sav- 
ing the redwoods is not so very neces- 
sary because the process of reforesta- 
tion has proved successful and will 
raise up new forests to take the place 
of those cut down,” he said. “This is 
not the fact. For reforestation, while 
it is important and highly desirable, 
and will, without question, supply a 
large percentage of the future lumber 
demand, cannot possibly serve to re- 
place the ancient trees, from five hun- 
dred to three thousands years of age. 
The redwood is a wonderful thing. A 
tree is cut down, and time after time a 
vigorous growth of new trees will 
spring up from the sprouts at the base 
of the old trunk. Moreover, so deter- 
mined is the redwood to live that slight 
injury near its base will cause fresh 
new shoots to burst forth, and these, 
if chopped away, will appear again, 
ever expressing the vast strength of 
their forbears, so victorious in a mil- 
lion-year battle against lightning, fire 
and hurricane. New shoots will grow 
in a comparatively short time to a 
height of forty to fifty feet, but there 
they stop their swift advance, and it 
is not for hundreds or thousands of 
years that they will tower into the sky 
from one to three hundred feet and 
reach their amazing maturity of girth. 
Destroyers of the giant redwoods can 
never hope to replace their victims by 
replanting. This process should and will 
continue, but let it be distinctly clear 
that’ replanting, or reforestation, is 
not replacing the ancient giants. ‘Sec- 
ond growth’ is a temporary expedi- 
ent; the growth of a real redwood is a 
mysterious event, beyond the power of 
man’s control, a sublime work of ages.” 


J. D. GRANT, 
Save the Redwoods League. 































































THE WEASEL 
ON E of the most interesting of our 

smaller animals from the stand- 
point of both the naturalist and the 
conservationist, is the weasel. Its 
courage and destructiveness are out of 
all proportion to its size, and even some 
animals and birds larger than itself 
consider it a dangerous adversary. 
Occasionally one of the hawks or larger 
raptorial birds will attack a weasel and 
attempt to carry it off, but not in- 
frequently the weasel comes off victor. 
Instances of this kind have been re- 
ported, where the weasel by twisting 
its long and flexible neck, bit its ad- 
versary to death while the latter was 
in the act of flying away with it. It is 
sometimes stated that a weasel seldom 
if ever kills except for food. It is a 
well recognized fact, however, that it 
frequently invades a hen roost and 
kills a number of hens for the pure 
lust of killing. Occasionally, if the de- 
mands of hunger are not pressing, the 
weasel will bury its kill and devour it 
at some later time. Its usual method 
of attack is to bite its prey through 
the head and into the brain, which is 
generally eaten first. Due to its ex- 
treme agility and long, flexible body, 
it can readily follow mice, moles and 
rats into their holes. Its scent, too, is 
extremely keen and it has no difficulty 
in tracking its prey by this means. 

The weasel seems to have no par- 
ticular fear of man either, except, per- 
haps, in the vicinity of civilized com- 
munities where it is persecuted. Fre- 


quently, I have come within 20 or 25 ° 


feet of them. On most of these oc- 
casions they evinced no evidence of fear 
whatever, but only an unbounded curi- 
osity. They would skip about, and 
cocking their heads to one side, would 
scrutinize me from various angles, 
sometimes peering at me through the 
crevices of stone walls or from behind 
fence posts, stones or trees. After 
having satisfied themselves that they 
had no particular occasion to fear me, 
they hopped away indifferently and 
went about their business. 

From a conservation standpoint, the 
number of weasels in a locality should 
be controlled within reasonable limits 
at least. They frequently attack and 
kill some of our finest game birds, such 
as the partridge and woodcock. Rab- 
bits, too, not infrequently fall a victim 
to this predacious little animal, and 
poultry yards are a favorite field for 
their depredations. They sometimes 
spring into the air after a partridge 
at the moment of flushing them and at 
times are successful in bringing them 
down and killing them. Such instances 
are typical of the weasel’s daring and 
craftiness. 

In lécalities where the weasel is mo- 








lested, it is rather difficult to hunt and 
keep in control, as it becomes very 
wary and suspicious. It is also very 
prolific, giving birth to four or five at 
a time and breeding sometimes two or 
three litters a year. Because of these 
facts, its predacious and bloodthirsty 
habits are liable to become a serious 
menace to the wild life of a community. 
Strenuous efforts should be inaugu- 
rated to reduce their numbers, and it is 
a wise and safe rule to kill every one 
on sight. R. S. 





FOX DOES 35 MILES AN 
HOUR BUT PAILS AT 40 

FRIEND of mine, while riding in 

his car one evening, perceived a red 
fox trotting along just ahead of him. 
Thinking to have some fun with the 
animal, my friend pushed the car up 
to 35 miles. The fox kept to the road 
and had no trouble in maintaining his 
distance. My friend then shoved the 
speed up to forty, overtaking the ani- 
mal and killing it. 


SKUNK STRONG FOR 
REVENGE 

A GENTLEMAN riding along in his 

car late at night accidentally ran 
over a family of skunks. The mother 
had the good fortune to escape unin- 
jured, and as the driver looked back to 
ascertain the extent of damages, he was 
surprised to see the animal coming 
along in hot pursuit. Needless to say, 
he did not wait. F. L. BAILEY. 


“THE FIGHT: FOR EVER- 
GREEN TREES” 

THE people of the United States con- 
sume twice as much softwood lum- 
ber, says the New York State College 

of Forestry at Syracuse University. 
The softwoods are cut off more rap- 
idly because of their better adaptation 
to man’s needs and their lighter weight. 
The, pines, the hemlocks and spruces 
float, and this makes transportation to 
the. mills comparatively easy. They 
are hauled by bobsleds or sent by flume 
or chute, to a stream or lake and floated 
to the mills. The maples, beeches and 
birches. will very often sink, which 
necessitates artificial means of trans- 
portation, such as motor trucks, trac- 






tors and railroads, or expensive raft. 
ing. Even where such costly transport 
is required for softwoods the greater 
value of the product has made lumber- 
ing profitable. But with hardwoods 
this type of logging is too expensive 
except where the hardwoods are espe- 
cially fine and the demand is good with 
a near market. 

The dwindling supply of softwood 
timber is making it more profitable to 
plant evergreen trees than ever before. 
Today many hardwood forests and 
farm woodlots are being converted to 
the more valuable softwoods. It often 
pays on such woodlots to girdle un- 
merchantable trees so the undergrowth 
of softwoods that have been artificial- 
ly planted or naturally reseeded will 
not be retarded by the shade of the 
older hardwoods. By cutting the bark 
around the hardwood trees their foliage 
will disappear and the trees will die, 
thus allowing enough light to fall upon 
the young softwoods to give them their 
natural rate of growth. In the aver- 
age forest such elimination of hard- 
woods allows the coniferous or softwood 
species to take on additional volume of 
about one-quarter cord annually for 
25 to 30 years, depending upon their 
age. This increase in growth will off- 
set the expense of girdling and keep 
the forest on a profitable basis. 

N. Y. STATE COLLEGE OF FORESTRY. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


REMARKABLE TRAPSHOOT- 
ING AVERAGES 
NEVER in the history of trapshoot- 

ing have the averages compiled on 
clay targets been as high as in 1923. 

John R. Taylor, of Newark, Ohio, is 
credited with the best average ever 
made by a trapshooter. Taylor shot 
at 2,000 targets and broke 1,969 for an 
average of .9845. The best previous 
average was made in 1922 by Frank 
Troeh. His figures were .9838. Tay- 
lor is a professional The best ama- 
teur average in 1923 was .9823 by P. 
R. Miller of Dallas, Tex. W. H. Heer 
of Guthrie, Okla., also went over the 
98 per cent. mark in the amateur ranks 
and Fred Tomlin of Glassboro, N. J., 
went over in the profesional ranks. 

In 1922 the Winchester Shooting 
team had an average of .9728. In 
1923 the Winchester squad averaged 
.9745—the best ever compiled. by five 
representatives of any one concern. 

Not only did this team outclass all 
others, but Duncan broke all world’s 
records when he smashed 621 targets 
straight and 648 out of 650, and Tom- 
lin broke 248 straight from 22 yards, 
also'a world’s record, and the best two 
trapshooting performances of the year. 


‘These shooters. used the Winchester 


ventilated rib gun and Repeater shells. 
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NOTES ON WINTER 
CAMPING 


Camping at this season of the year 
appeals perhaps only to the minority 
and it holds charms that attract only 
the more hardy and the true lovers of 
nature at all seasons and under all con- 
ditions. Camping in the winter calls 
into play all the resources and skill of 
the camper. It requires methods and 
equipment for securing shelter, warmth 
and food that milder weather conditions 
do not demand. The securing of these 
essentials during the midsummer 
months can be bungled through in some 
manner or other by the veriest tyro and 
with assurance of attaining these ele- 
mental comforts in some small degree 
at least. During the winter months, 
however, the man who cannot construct 
adequate shelter and build a good fire 
and cook the most essential foods in the 
right way is sure to suffer discomforts 
and privations that prove detrimental 
to physical and mental health and 
vigor. 

For a man of experience, however, 
there is a peculiar joy and satisfaction 
in having attained a mastery over the 
elements, and because of this the ac- 
tual benefits derived and appreciation 
of nature fostered thereby is enhanced 
many times. 

The aspect of nature during the win- 
ter months has a forbidding air to many 
people. The landscape appears dull 
and dreary and devoid of interest. To 
others, again, there is a great charm 
and wealth of beauty in such a land- 
scape. The bare trees silhouetted 
against a yellow sunset, the soft snow- 
flakes drifting quietly down the aisles 
of a forest solitude, the still, cold, brac- 
ing air all lend a zest and beauty to life 
in the open at this season of the year 
that to some is not approached at any 
other time of the year. 

Many of nature’s secrets, too, are best 
studied during the winter months, and 
a sympathetic attention to nature in her 
dormant state is conducive to a better 
understanding and a greater apprecia- 
tion of her wondrous processes as they 
gradually unfold themselves with the 
advent of warmer weather. Later than 
this, the maze of throbbing life is diffi- 
cult to entangle except for the most 
experienced naturalists. Every sight, 
sound and odor is elusive and seems 
capable of many solutions and inter- 
pretations. During the winter, how- 
ever, many of the habits of animals 
are readily disclosed by a study of the 
printed record in the snow; the vari- 
ous species of birds and their habits 
are easily studied because of their com- 
parative scarcity and the ease with 
which they may be seen; the trees stand 
naked and bare revealing their true 
forms and characteristics— each and 
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every torm of plant and animal life 
seems as though it existed in its sim- 
plest and most primitive form and 
waiting to be born. 

An over emphasis upon the luxuries 
and comforts of present day civiliza- 
tion, especially in the larger cities, 
makes a more intimate contact. of 
man and nature in her less hospit- 
able moments a great desirability if 
not almost a necessity. It makes a 
man’s pulse throb and his blood flow 
as is normal in perfect health; it fos- 
ters a wholesome and spiritual inter- 
pretation of the gospel of nature as 
revealed in its simplest form; above 
all it tends to develop a type of man- 
hood and womanhood that because of 
the enervating and softening influ- 
ences existing in the present day so- 
cial order is more in demand than 
ever before. Camp life in winter 
offers the most potent means of stim- 
ulating this intimate contact between 
man and nature. SENECA. 


A LUCKY HUNTER WITH A SILVER FOX. 
PHOTO SENT IN BY A CONTRIBUTOR 


ATTENTION 
MR. F. R. HODGES 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

WAS much interested in Mr. 

Hodges’ letter in the January num- 
ber and I have had the same experi- 
ence as he. I will attempt to explain 
what little I know regarding the inci- 
dent or similar incidents which I have 
watched. 

A few years ago I was called to 
South America and while there had a 
great many wonderful hunting trips. 
On one of these occasions my partner 
and I were tramping through a heavy 


woods when we were attracted by a 
large black snake coiled about a limb 
and lying as still as death. My part- 
ner bade me stand still and be quiet 
and I would witness an unusual sight. 
He then pointed- out to me a little 
“pampas” squirrel about three feet 
away on the same limb. He was watch- 
ing Mr. Snake intently, but the snake 
seemed to have the better of the “Bat- 
tle of Eyes,” as the little squirrel ap- 
peared nervous. But still he did not 
move. Soon we could see that the 
snake was much closer to the squirrel 


‘than when we first noticed him, al- 


though to the naked eye he appeared 
not to be moving, and before many 
minutes he began drawing for the 
spring and soon was coiled about fif- 
teen inches from the squirrel. Then 
he struck. When they both hit the 
ground thirty feet below, the snake 
had made three or four complete coils 
about the little fellow, who was soon 
dead. 


After making sure he had killed his 
prey the snake started to crawl away. 
But I sent him an invitation from my 
Savage to halt, which he obeyed. I 
afterwards learned that this partic- 
ular snake feeds mostly on bird eggs 
and that his chief recreation is killing 
these little “balls of fur,’ which he 
does for no other reason than that he 
likes to. 

On two later occasions I watched 
the same process, always with the same 
result. And the snake always crawled 
away after the kill apparently satis- 
fied. The snake we killed measured 
6 ft. 8% in. long and 4% in. around 
his body. 

Now I would like to hear from some 
reader of this magazine through these 
columns something about hunting the 
now nearly extinct black goose. (I 
don’t know the book name.) 

I had the pleasure some time ago to 
take part in a black goose hunt while 
on a trip far into Canada, and had 
the extreme good fortune to “bag” one 
and a big fellow at that. 


At that time I had for a hunting 
mate a man well versed in the cus- 
toms of this particular wild fowl. 


Now before many months pass I 
plan to take another trip to that coun- 
try, and with a fellow who knows 
nothing of outdoor life or hunting. So 
any information any reader can give 
me about hunting the Canadian black 
goose will be very interesting to me. 


I love to shoot the two-barrel gun 
best of all. I have a special Parker 
12 bore and never use any other gun 
except on rare occasions a 20-gauge 
pump. 

A CONSTANT READER, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 





ie Sonny Boy Fishing Contest 


BERNDTSON, Announcing the winner for 1923; Large 


WINNER OF THE ccc 
LARGE-MOUTH mouth black bass, Northern Division 


BASS PRIZE, WITH 


HIS TROPHY. THE 
FISH WEIGHED Albert Berndtson, a fifteen-year-old boy of 


Mass rovmae: Lawrence, Massachusetts, was the lucky Sonny 
Boy to catch the prize large-mouth bass in the 
Northern Division. Below is his letter, telling of 
the capture, and his affidavit, giving the informa- 


tion required for entry in the contest. 


We congratulate Albert on his success—a five- 
and-a-half-pound black bass is a trophy of which 
any mature angler may well be proud. 


Soon after I had read about the Sonny Boy Fishing Contest, I hooked into a 5Y2-lb. 
large-mouth bass. It was considered large for this district, and for that reason I have 
entered it in your contest. 

I am fifteen years old, and this is my first year bait casting, so you can see that I’m 
far from being an expert. 

There is a little story to tell about catching this fish. 

I had been casting all afternoon without results. Towards dusk I was casting into a 
rocky channel. On my last cast the: was a lunge on the line. Not having encugh experi- 
ence, I did not play him long enough. When I had the fish among the rocks near shore 
(he was the biggest I had seen except in pictures), the line broke. Dropping the rod I 
jumped knee-deep into the water and managed to get him up on shore. He tipped the 
scales at 5Y% lbs. 

I am enclosing affidavit, pictures, and tracing. 

Here’s hoping I win a hunting knife at least. 

Yours truly, 
AFFIDAVIT ALBERT BERNDTSON. 


I hereby swear that this statement signed by me before two witnesses, is true. 


Kind of Fish: Large-mouth black bass. Describe artificial lure used: Heddon's Dowagiac ‘‘Vamp” 
Weight: 5% Ibs. Length: 20% inches. Girth: 14% inches. minnow, Shiner scale finish. 
When caught: August 10, 1923. Line used: Kennebunk braided. 
Where: Mud Pond Dracut, Mass. Time of day: Dusk, about 7 :45. 
Rod used: ‘‘Luckie” steel casting, 514 ft. Caught by (Signed): Albert Berndtson. 
Reel: Meisselbach “‘Tripart.” Street : 40 Swan. 
City: Lawrence. State: Massachusetts. 
Witnessed by: (Give names and addresses) : 
1. Herbert L. Swan, 109 Pleasant St., Methuen, Mass. 2. William Clough, 6 Montgomery St., Lawrence, Mass, 


. We want every Sonny Boy under eighteen years of age to enter our 1924 contest. The first an- 
nouncement was made in the January issue and a great many entries have already been made. 
If you failed to register last month, delay no longer. Fill out the coupon below. We will then 
enter your name as a contestant. If you fail to do this, you will regret it next summer, when 
you hook that big fellow. Full details and conditions of the contest will be published in a Spring 


issue. ENROLL NOW! 


Editor, 
SONNY BOY FISHING CONTEST, 


ForREST AND STREAM, 
221 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


*Please enroll the undersigned in your Sonay -Boy Fishing Contest for 1924. 
beth. 6 Gage aie. MAO eee, WES 18st Als ho os OO Rees Be aa vice wee tees (ieecdeiaee Vsdeeoevoee 


I am the father of a Sonny Boy whose age is 


*Check whether entry is made by father or son. 





ADVENTURES IN 
COMRADESHIP 


(Continued from page 71) 


too dense to attempt a bold forage 
through its heart, and we consequently 
bore off to the right, coming out on the 
former shore line, to the southward. 

It was comparatively easy walking 
here, because we had the benefit of the 
sandy beach, now high and dry. 

For two miles we kept to the narrow 
strip of hammock beach, a million tiny 
crustaceans crunching under foot. At 
our left, dancing under the sun, lay 
flat, island-dotted country to the point 
where it met the horizon. Sometimes, 
when the wind blew in from those terri- 
ble ’gator holes, or muck-filled sloughs, 
the stench was almost more than we 
could bear—the stench of decaying fish. 
The receding water had left wide areas 
of alternate projecting marl and 1|ime- 
stone and dazzling sand, to say noth- 
ing of the criss-cross patterns of the 
sloughs, now clearly seen in the sun- 
light, now disappearing into the great 
oceans of sawgrass. 

Tragedies there were on every side, 
but it was the sloughs which seemed to 
provide the grim drama, the pathos. 
The muck was often dotted in half-mile 
zones, with the husks of fish—mere 
sun-dried shells from which vultures 
had long since torn all meat. Con- 


spicuous were the cylindrical, metallic 
shapes of the sinister Gar, their long 
snouts, serrated and vicious, yawning 


to the glow of the insistent heat. Oc- 
casionally we came upon a black and 
ooze-chocked ditch down which many 
Seminoles had poled their cypress 
*glade skiffs and canoes, in days gone 
by, a fact which could be easily sub- 
stantiated by the parted sawgrass and 
the snow-white pig-weed, bent ever so 


little by slaps from poles. The pig- 
weed is made to mark the trail, but it 
is done with such infinite skill that 
only an Indian would detect these 
twisting, deviously - fashioned water 
lanes through miles of grass. 

No part of this tragic picture es- 
caped Sonnyboy, who was fascinated 
and impressed by the drama being 
enacted. Now the real Everglades 
asserted their claim to mystery and 
tropic delight. It was one thing to 
motor along a marl road, and quite 
another to explore a large hammock. 

On our right the wall of jungle 
rose, the myrtle and bay predominat- 
ing. But lack of water was beginning 
to tell and the scrub oaks were the 
first to suffer. Their topmost plumage 
was beginning to turn a= sickly, 
anemic, brownish green. On rounding 
sharp turns, we surprised flocks of 
aquatic fowl and up they scurried at 
our unexpected approach, herons and 
gulls, lumbering vultures and mincing 
little spindle-legged, pointed-bill birds 
with an amazing penchant for forag- 
ing food on the damp muck-banks of 
the sloughs. 

“In the midst of life we are in 
death.” 

The thought was recurrent. For an 
inexorable Fate had settled over this 
majestic place. Things which since the 
beginning of Time had subsisted ort 
water—the pure, fresh water of the 
Everglades, when uncontaminated by 
outside influences—the healing, life- 
giving six- to eight-foot flow, were 
doomed! Now that Tamiami Trail 
Canal sucked the very heart out of 
the area. 

A sizeable ridge of hard marl per- 
mitted us to walk several hundred feet 
out from the hammock, at this junc- 
ture, and I led the way to an immense 
depression, flanked by sawgrass almost 


ALONG THE ROUTE OF THE CANAL, WHERE HOMESTEADERS ARE ALREADY 
BEGINNING TO GATHER, WITH AN EYE TO THE RICH MUCK LANDS OF THE HAM- 


MOCKS, SUCH 


MOTOR EQUIPMENT AS THIS IS OFTEN SEEN. 


SONNYBOY WAS 


ALL FOR TRYING A TOUR IN THIS MANNER 
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through the head! 


SONNYBOY WEARING THE FLORIDA 
SMILE THAT REFUSES TO BE ERASED. 
HE LOVED WATERWAYS AND BOATS 


as high as our heads. In the center of 
it a little mucky water, like a paste, 
remained. Here was one squirming 
mass of large and small fish in their 
last death struggle! Mud-daubed gar 
thrashed and snapped at their fellow 
sufferers, mean-dispositioned as _ al- 
ways. A pitiful collection of minnows, 
in one congested and solidified “stew,” 
seemed almost to rise and fall with the 
regularity of breathing. On the far 
side, lazily coiled in the cool shadows 
of the grass and a single myrtle clump, 
was an enormous water moccasin. 

“Kill it,” I said to Sonnyboy, “good 
practice.” 

The rifle went to his shoulder and 
for a nervous minute he remained 
poised. Then there was a report, a 
tiny puff of smoke against the gold of 
the sunshine, and the repulsive reptile 
slumped flat upon the bed of muck, shot 
It was a perfect 
example of marksmanship. 

But Sonnyboy could not keep his eyes 
from the dying fish. 

“There’s no way to save them?” he 
inquired. 

“No,” I assured him, “there are two 
conflicting forces at work out here: 
Nature and Man. And Man appears 
to be winning. All of this great Ever- 
glade country has meant nothing to 
Florida—ever. It was a realm of 
muck, water and wilderness. Now it 
is being reclaimed and will be put to 
practical use. We are living to see the 

















































































day when Man shall have harnessed 
the Everglades and conquered its mys- 
teries. As cruel as it may seem to the 
things which live here and have their 
home, it was inevitable. The IDEA 
is right. An unproductive land is to 
blossom with crops and with villages.” 

When we returned to the hammock 
and walked some quarter of a mile 
along its little beach, we found that its 
entire length had been traversed, and 
we must take to the open ’Glades. I 
swung my binoculars into line and took 
a good look westward at a half-dozen 
of the far-flung myrtle clumps and 
hammocks. South of our _ present 
place, I made out a hammock which 
was obviously one of the very much 
larger keys—large enouth to be digni- 
fied by the name of “island.” It lay 
perhaps three and a half miles distant, 
and my glasses told me that its foliage 
was both luxuriant and full-grown, a 
clump of palms raising their bushy 
heads to a considerable height. It had 
been cut off from observation at the 
canal by the present sizeable hammock. 

“We'll make that one,” I said to 
Sonnyboy, “it’s a whopper, too, and 
picturesque. From all I can make out 
with the binoculars, there is water on 
the south side. We may not be able to 
get there, but it’s worth trying, at least. 
Better watch your hands from this on; 
the sawgrass comes by its name justly. 
You can get some nasty cuts without 
being conscious of it. But before we go 
another step we must take our kerosene 
bath or the chiggers and hammock in- 
sects will eat us alive.” 

This was also a new experience for 
Son. I made him sit on the sand and 
strip off his boots, double leggings and 
socks, and also roll up his trousers as 
far as they would go. Then I rubbed 
both legs thoroughly with the kerosene, 
a bottle of which had been brought 
along for the purpose. Finished with 
him, I did likewise. It’s a compulsory 
’Glades rule. On my first trip into the 
hammocks, I had ignored the sugges- 
tion of a guide and, as a consequence, 
suffered for a month following with 
bites which were of the embedded kind, 
and nearly drove me mad. But neither 
red bugs nor chiggers nor plant lice 
have any use for the smell or the taste 
of kerosene. It is an intensely service- 
able protection. 

We made our start now, as odorifer- 
ous as an overturned country lamp. 
It was warm—very, very warm, the 
sun having climbed higher in the 
heavens, and the double leggins caused 
our feet and legs to burn and per- 
spire, but both canvas and the stoutest 
leather kind are necessary as a safe- 
guard against rattlers, moccasins, and 
the equally poisonous tiny green coral 





OUR HAMMOCK 
UPON A BAYOU AND SLOUGH, IN WHICH 
GREW A DENSE MAZE OF LILY PADS. 
MULLET AND FRESH-WATER BREAM 


LOOKING OUT FROM 


WERE VERY MUCH IN EVIDENCE, AN 
IDEAL PLACE FOR THEM TO HIDE 


snake of the thickets on the hammock 
land. 

Five different attempts to find pass- 
able ground were made before we met 
with success. The sloughs were numer- 
ous and we did not dare attempt to 
wade through them, lest we become 
mired in the muck. Other places, 
seemingly dry enough, where sawgrass 
grew intermittently, gave way beneath 
us, and up came the bubbling ooze with 
the first step. It was dangerous going. 
But after exploring around the north- 
ern side of the hammock for some dis- 
tance, we located marl, limestone and 
white sand, and, by exercising great 
care, picked our way gradually around 
to the west once more and in the gen- 
eral direction of the large hammock. 
Several attractive myrtle clumps broke 
the monotony of the hike but we did 
not stop to.explore them. 

Had we been able to proceed in a 
direct line, the distance to the camp 
site would have been no greater than 
my first estimate of it, but the sloughs 
and the “bad spots” and the occasional 
masses of sawgrass, too thick for safe 
passage, brought us detours past count- 
ing, and it was noon before we finally 
came up to our beautiful hammock. It 
is very difficult walking out there, and 
we were weary from the effort of it. 
Our clothes were hacked by the grass 
and our hands lined with tiny cuts 
from which the blood ran. Carrying 
the luggage in that extreme heat was 





HUNTERS GO OUT UPON THE ’GLADES 

PRAIRIES—IN AUTOMOBILES, MIND YOU 

—AND WHERE THE AREAS HAVE DRIED, 

FIND DEER IN PLENTY CN THE WOODED 

HAMMOCKS AND IN THE PINE SECTION. 
A SHORT DAY’S BAG 


an added woe, although it is strangely 
true of the Everglades that a fresh, 
clean, invigorating breeze is nearly al- 
ways blowing. Otherwise, it would be 
unbearable. 

TI had said nothing since we departed 
from the canal, on the subject of Son- 
nyboy’s aversion to the expedition and 
a night on a hammock, nor had he evi- 
denced a return of the fear which had 
been obvious as he. saw those blood 
stains on the dredge tender. A boy 
should never carry with him the belief 
that there is anything in the great 
outdoors past his conquering. Sonny 
had a lesson to learn. 

I judged that the present hammock 
was not less than twelve miles in 
length and a mile wide in places. We 
entered it at its eastern extremity, and 
for the first time it was necessary for 
me to get out my machete, to make a 
preliminary opening through the dense 
undergrowth, vines, grass and water- 
oak. At just one point could the ham- 
mock be reached at all, for the sur- 
rounding country was muck-wet and 
very treacherous. Some eight or more 
inches of water lay to the southward, 
lapping right up to the roots of a few 
straggling mangroves and the scrub 
oaks. But on the northern side the 
marl projections again came to our 
rescue. Knee deep in black slime and 
rotted vegetation, we at last gained 
high ground. 

It was cool and shadowy there in 
that vast city of trees, and strangely 
silent. The slashes of the machete 
sounded well nigh blasphemous. Bear- 
ing to the left, we dodged around and 
under ferns head-high, clumps of cus- 
tard apples, and very small bays, vines 
of the “entangling alliance” kind, and 
at last saw the sunlight and the open 
ahead of us again, accompanied by a 
very low, musical ripple of water. 
This spot was indeed more like the real 
Everglades and the real hammocks, 
prior to drainage. 

“An ideal spot for lunch,” I sug- 
gested, “and a rest. Tired?” 

“No, Dad, but I’m so hungry I could 
eat sawgrass,” Sonnyboy responded. 

“How about fried black bass?” 

“Great!” 

There was a rise of good, firm 
ground here, shaded by one of the 
largest myrtles we had seen, and the 
sod cloth which I had brought along 
was spread out, and a fire started 
down nearer the water’s edge, on a 
ten-foot square mound of sand and 
tiny shells. Dry wood was to be found 
in abundance, but I had heard the 
danger of hammock fires and was 
cautions, lest the breeze carry sparks 
back into the woods and jungle. 

From where we squatted, we could 
look out on a most interesting ex- 
(Continued on page 102) 
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ODD EXPERIENCES 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
POssIsLy the following may im- 
press itself upon some one and 
save him from an unpleasant experi- 
ence if not actual physical injury. 

This story is repeated as nearly as 
possible as it was told to me by the 
hunter himself. 

George D. and a friend were sitting 
on a high ledge overlooking a “deer 
run” in the ravine beneath. Presently 
Geo. detected a “bob cat” skulking 
along through the brush on the op- 
posite side of the run way. 

“Watch me finish that ‘deer slayer,’ 
whispered Geo. as he fired. At the 
shot the cat leaped out of sight in 
the bushes. 

“You missed her,” said his compan- 
ions. “Shot under. I saw the bullet 
strike under in that old log. I can 
see the spot where it struck.” 

“Keep your eye on it, I’m going 
down and look,” said Geo., laying aside 
his rifle and sliding down over the 
ledges. 

Crossing the ravine he could see the 
broken spot on the log and with his 
“eye on it” he stepped over and sat 
down on his heels to examine it. A 
movement attracted. his attention. 
Raising his eyes he saw under a thick 
brush not two yards away the infuri- 
ated cat with eyes ablaze on the very 
point of springing at him. Attempt- 
ing to rise to spring back he caught 
both heels on an old root and went over 
flat on his back just as the body of 
the cat went over without touching 
him. Without trying to arise he rolled 
behind a hemlock snatching out his 
hunting knife to protect himself from 
the next attack. As the cat didn’t 
“come back” he peered by the tree and 
beheld a most unusual spectacle. 

There was the cat a few feet away 
viciously dragging out and biting off 
loops of its own intestines. 

Meanwhile the friend had slid down 
over the ledges and came running up 
with both rifles. The cat seeing rein- 
forcements coming slipped into a “blow 
down” where she was located and 
finished. 

Examination showed a “creased” bul- 
let wound across the under side of the 
cat’s abdomen where she had almost 
hopped over the bullet as she was run- 
ning along when the shot was fired. 
When she leaped at Geo. the crease had 
opened up and let out a fo'd of in- 
testine and the pain from the exposed 
bowl had distracted her attention from 
her adversary to her own injury. 

Why she tried to disembowel herself 
I leave to some one who knows to ex- 
plain. They toted her down to the 
road and at the store that night she 
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weighed not far from 30 pounds. I 
have forgotten the exact figure. 

The moral is obvious and may save 
some one from a less fortunate experi- 
ence. 

I notice frequent discussions as to 
whether cats will ever attack a human 
being. Late in the afternoon—almost 
evening—last April—nearly the first of 
May—a friend noticed a cat in the 
bushes near the highway and stopped 
to look at her. As the stopping of 
the machine did not alarm her he 
started to walk up to her to see her run. 
But she didn’t run. _ Instead, she 
crouched to spring, flattened her ears, 
bared her teeth and made unpleasantly 
suggestive movements with her hind 
feet. Believing discretion the better 
part of valor he retired, beat a stra- 
tegic retreat and went his way, leaving 
the bob cat mistress of the situation. 
She undoubtedly had a litter of kittens 
back in the bushes and was fully pre- 
pared and intended to prevent inter- 
ference. Although she was not exactly 
on the offensive, there is a suggestion 
here to look out for cats when on your 
spring fishing trip. Ordinarily they 
will see you and run before you can see 
them, but a cat with a litter behind 
her is not to be fooled with. 

Last winter a man saw a muskrat 
crossing a pond on the ice and seeing 
an easy pelt in sight caught up a light 
stick and ran out to get it. Much to 
his surprise the rat seeing him coming 
turned toward and attacked him. At 
the first blow the stick broke near 
his hand and went whirling away over 
the ice and our friend had a very un- 
pleasant and exciting five minutes get- 
ting away without being bitten. An- 
other man under almost the same con- 
ditions was less fortunate and was bit- 
ten several times. I heard of a third 
experience similar to the above but do 
not recall the outcome. Suffice it to 
say that a muskrat without water or 
other nearby retreat is not as harmless 
as we usually regard them, for they 
will not only defend themselves but will 
attack viciously if no safe haven is con- 
veniently available. Don’t fool up with 
a muskrat on ice, crust, or frozen 
ground unless you are prepared with a 
good club or weapon to have a real 
fight, for he is almost certain to attack 
if you get very near him. 

Hoping these few suggestions may 
save some one from an unnecessary 
period of enforced and painful retire- 
ment, Pa te W: 


GETTING RID OF THE 
TEXAS COYOTE 
DEAR ForEST & STREAM: 
TBs is an experience which happened 
to me while I was a ranch owner 
in Texas. I thought it would interest 





cattle owners who are bothered with 
the coyote. I will first describe the co- 
yote for the benefit of those who never 
saw one. 

The coyote resembles a dog in many 
ways, but is much smaller and has a 
more sneaking appearance. The major- 
ity of them are dark brown in color, 
with a sharp pointed nose, small steady 
eyes, and ears that stand straight up. 
They are much swifter than the ordi- 
nary dog and can smell a human for 
several miles. They are a. crafty ani- 
mal and a very hard beast to trap. 
~ I found this out from experience. 
They were killing all of my young stock 
off, until I was thoroughly discouraged 
with ranching. I was talking to an 
old Mexican one day who had lived in 
Texas all his life. I told him my 
troubles. He asked me what I had done 
to get rid of them. I told him I had 
tried to trap them, but that they had 
always managed to miss the trap. 

He told me to buy a gallon of linseed 
oil and he would help me set my traps. 
I bought the oil and waited for evening 
to come, so we could set the traps. He 
came over about four in the afternoon 
with a bottle of skunk oil. (Skunk oil 
is boiled from the fat of a skunk.) He 
mixed it with the linseed oil and rubbed 
the trap thoroughly with this solution. 
We took the traps and set them around 
the carcass of a dead steer. For coyotes 
live on animals that have died and 
young helpless stock. 

The next morning we went to visit 
our traps. Much to my surprise we had 
caught three coyotes. I wanted to kill 
them but he made me leave them there 
unil they starved to death. After that 
the coyotes seemed to be afraid of my 
ranch. The oils were to kill the human 


odor. F. L. EMERSON, 
New Haven, 
Conn. 
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BARGAINS 


We Are Closing Out All of Our U. S. 
Army Goods—Get Our List 


eour, 
These are the genuine Creaghe-Osborne March- 
ing Compasses which were made for the army 
by the rey Gyroscope Co., N. Y., at a cost 
of $24.50 each. 


Sale Price, 95c Postage ise 


New U. S. Army 
Leather Jerkins 


$3.45 


Postage 30c Extra 
These Jerkins are 
made of choice lea- 
ther and have O. D. 
wool Melton lining. 
Sizes 36 to 46. 

All goods sold sub- 
ect to your exami- 
nation. 


Genéral Camp Outfitters 
MICHIGAN TENT & AWNING CO. 


1739 Lysander Street Detroit, Michigan 


THE LION nortunn’s 


Automatic 


Landing Gaff 


Touch the fish with the trigger 
in centre of gaff and the jaws 
will close with lightning speed. 


Say, Pal, remember the great granddaddy of 
them all, behind the middle rock in White Water 
Riffles? 

You played him with every bit of skill and 
energy you possessed for over an hour, and then 
at the touch of the Net—!!?—the same old 
story, and it is always the prize-winner that gets 
away. Norlund’s Lion Gaff is faster than any 
fish that ever lived and their hand-filed teeth will 
not mutilate the fish. Land your big ones, and 
win your prize. No, 1 (for Salmon, Muskies, 
etc.) ; price, $2.00. No. 2 (for Bass, Trout and 
Pike); price, $1.50. Norlund Steel Spears, 
guaranteed to stand the rocks, $1.50 each. 
Write for name of nearest Dealer, or send 
Money Order direct to 


O. A. NORLUND CO. 
Dept. F. Williamsport, Pa. 


Write for our 


Sportsmen’s 
Book 
Catalog 


FOREST & STREAM:PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th St. New York City 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 
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Looking Back at the Old Cane Pole of Our 
Boyhood Days 


By DR. W. LUTHER HOLT 


VER so often we read in some one 

of the sporting magazines an at- 
tack on the cane fishing pole, the old 
cane Johnny. Why is this? Why do 
the (supposedly) up-to-date fisher- 
men deride that good old pal? I for 
one am anxious to put a stop to it, for 
the old cane Johnny ever has, does now, 
and ever will bring to me some of the 
fondest memories of my childhood. 


Yes, I, too, have swung the split 
bamboo, and over some of the swiftest, 
most rapid, yet withal deep - pooled 
strams of this continent; also.I have 
likewise swung the limber steel; mon- 
sters have fought at the other end of 
these educated rods, perhaps as good 
fish as others have caught, trout up to 
thirty pounds; but thoughts of it all 
don’t bring to me the fond memories 
that come when I think of my old cane 
pole with which I landed the goggle eye, 
the crappie and the black bass in my 
childhood days. 


Are there not others who will come 
to the defense of the good old Johnny? 
Surely there are. I cannot believe that 
I alone hold dear the old cane pole. 
Yet if there are others they have not 
made themselves heard. 


The latest tirade I have read against 
the cane pole is in a quite recent num- 
ber of FOREST AND STREAM. From 
that article I get it that the fellow 
with the cane pole was having all the 
luck —or maybe it wasn’t luck; per- 
haps he knew how to do it. This gen- 
tleman of the old school, so our writer 
tells us, fished with a pole fifteen feet 
long and a line six feet long. And yet 
the writer tells us that he landed his 
bass “a dozen yards in a cornfield.” 
With an outfit tweny-one feet long he 
landed them back thirty-six feet! Truly 
that old Johnny pole was going some! 

To me this false statement is about 
on a par with what we usually read 
when some youngster up and tells us 
all about how the thing ought to be 
done. 

Twenty years from now, perhaps 
earlier the way the old world is moving, 
our kids will up and cuss the present- 
day bamboo. Maybe some sort of sub- 
marine device will come forth that will 
hunt out the fish and run them through 
from one end to the other. But wouldn’t 
we old-timers (of today), or at least 
some of us, get up on our toes and 
defend the bamboo and the steel rod? 
Of course. 


Since leaving the old Kentucky home, 
some seventeen years ago, I confess I 
have forsaken the old cane pole. A 
long, slender, high-priced split-bamboo 
has taken its place. The waters of the 
west I have pretty well covered, from 
the headquarters of the Columbia in 
Montana down through Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Nevada and California, 
clear to the Mexican line. Rainbow, 
Dolly Varden, cutthroat, mackinaw, 
salmon, yes, and even the beautiful 
California golden trout, whose habitat 
alone is the icy waters of the high 
Sierras. And at those times, when the 
gamey trout were coming to my basket, 
I said to myself, “Truly this is the king 
of all sports.” But tonight, on a De- 
cember evening before Christmas, when 
I am away from it all, and when I am 
thinking back, I know that my pleasant- 
est hours at the streams’ edge were the 
days with my good old friend, the cane 
Johnny. 


I write this article from California. 
But tonight I see again the dogwood 
blooming on the Kentucky hills. 


I walk down the railroad track and 
take to the dirt road, and down there 
a mile away I hear the familiar roar 
at the dam across old Tradewater 
River. I hustle along, tucking my can 
of worms under one arm, and in my 
other hand I am swinging my old 
Johnny pole, keeping step with the 
music made by the early grasshoppers, 
the red-bird, joree and blue jay. The 
roar of the falls is music to my ears, 
and I hustle along some more, mean- 
while unwrapping the line from my 
pole. My hook is baited when I step 
onto a rock below the dam, and before 
I set down the can of worms I have 
thrown the hook in under—where the 
waters of the forebay meet the main 
current; down on the rock I sit, with 
feet dangling to the cool water and 
every muscle tense for the first bite. 

Then again I am headed for a certain 
deep hole, the sun has set, the shadows 
from the oak and maple are stretching 
across the meadow. Under one arm I 
am carrying a chunk of liver—bought 
for a nickel in those days—and in my 
other hand I am swinging the old 
Johnny pole. Yep, you’ve guessed it, 
brothers, I’m after the lowly cat! 
Hooking on a piece of liver that would 
cost a whole dime now, I throw it in, 
the bait just toughing bottom, the line 
about two-thirds the length of the pole 
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—fishing tight line. I seat myself com- 
fortable, then stoop over and gently 
lay my hand on the pole, ready to be 
electrified at the first nibble. I get the 
nibble, jerk, and suffering cats! I’ve 
hooked the bottom of the river! Upon 
the bank, my lantern hooked on my 
arm, I’m trying to pry open those 
iron jaws, while his “squawking” and 
“squashing” is music to my ears. Bless- 
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"“STUBBY - Brings As S/ 
HomeThe Bacon 


Of Course! He’s Built for Fishin’ 

and Anglers everywhere depend 

on this Complete Outfit to land 

the “Big Boys’? when they go 
after ’em. 


For Landing that Fightin’ 
Bass or a Leaping Pike or 
Muskie—“Stubby” just 
can’t be beat. 


Easy to Carry. Fits the Pocket, 
Tackle Box or Traveling Bag. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Send for Broadside showing Big Fish 
caught on ‘*Stubby"’ 


-~THE NEW 1924 MODEL 
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The Barbless Hook 


By R. SCHRENKEISEN 


HERE has been a great deal of talk, 

pro and con, within the past year 
regarding the barbless hook. It is safe 
to:say that most of the “con” part of 
the talking has been done by those who 
never had any practical experience 
with onesof these hooks. 


The’ igréatest argument in favor of 
the barbléss hook is, of course, its im- 
portance aS a conservation measure. 
Even a great many of the most con- 
servative and careful fly fishermen do 
not appreciate the loss to the interests 
of fish conservation that results from 
the catching of undersized fish on the 
regulation barbed hook. By the man- 
ner in which the average streams in or 
near the precincts of civilization are 
stocked, it is impossible to avoid catch- 
ing a larger percentage of undersized 
fish. It is by no means an infrequent 
occurrence when fishing for trout, for 
more than 75% of a day’s catch to be 
fish under six or seven inches in size. 
It is also a safe estimate to make that 
more than half of this number upon 
being returned to the water after hav- 
ing a barbed hook removed from their 
mouths will die. Death results as a 
rule from the formation of fungus 
growths where the protective coating 
has been removed in handling the fish 
or infection of the wound caused by re- 
moving the hook. It is true that some 
of this loss can be avoided by careful 
handling of the fish with moistened 
hands, but only a very small percentage 
of fish are fortunate enough to fall 
into the hands of such considerate 
anglers. 

Now, the average fisherman who has 
not had practical experience with the 
barbless hook, upon reading this will 
say, “That is true and all very nice, 
but can I hold a fish on a barbless 
hook?” The answer is that he most 
certainly can, and hold just as many 
as on a barbed hook, providing he keeps 
a taut line. It is true, that to con- 
stantly keep a taut line on a fish re- 
quires more than little experience. 
However, it is only the results born of 
experience that give any real joy and 
satisfaction in the honorable and 
ancient art of angling. The use of 
barbless hooks furnish one of the best 
means to gain this experience, and 
once it is attained, it will readily be 
seen that it is possible to catch just as 
many fish with a barbless hook as it is 
with a barbed one. Countless numbers 
of the most experienced anglers have 
proven this beyond a shadow of a 
doubt. For that matter, it is by no 
means a difficult trick to lose a fish on 
a barbed ‘hook if any slack line is 


given. Anyone who has ever wet a 
line has probably demonstrated this 
fact to himself on more than one oc- 
casion. ‘ 

Another argument that is sometimes 
offered against the use of barbless 
hooks is that they tear out of a fish’s 
mouth more easily than does the barbed 
hook. In this connection, it should be 
borne in mind that the tearing out of 
a hook has very little to do with the 
hook. This depends almost entirely 
upon in what part of the mouth the 
fish is hooked. If a barbless hook en- 
ters a tough portion, it will not tear 
out one whit easier than would a barbed 
hook, nor will the barbless one come 
out any easier when hooked in a soft 
portion of the mouth than would a 
barbed hook. Besides, the barbless 
hook does not tear nearly as big a hole 
in a fish’s mouth as does a hook with 
a barb. 

Contrary to the opinion of a great 
many fishermen, a barbless hook has 
splendid penetration—as good or bet- 
ter than that of the barbed hook. A 
barbless hook also hooks more fish. On 
the other hand, should a barbless hook 
get into the clothing or through the 
flesh of an unfortunate angler, which 
are by no means infrequent occur- 
rences, it is easily removed without any 
further injury to flesh or clothing than 
was actually caused by the penetration 
of the hook. 

Some of the more tender-hearted 
members of the angling fraternity are 
vehement in their declarations that a 
barbless hook is more humane. There 
may be something to this, and it is per- 
haps only fair to give the fish the 
benefit of the doubt, but from what 
biologists tell us of a fish’s psychology 
and the organization of their nervous 
system, advocating the use of a barb- 
less hook from this standpoint is some- 
what questionable. 

There are so many other arguments 
in favor of encouraging the use of 
barbless hooks as outlined above, how- 
ever, that they should warrant the at- 
tention of every manufacturer and 
fisherman—at least sufficient to give 
them a fair try-out. From the stand- 
point of general use, barbless hooks are 
more or less in an experimental stage. 
When the results that have been ob- 
tained by experienced anglers are 
taken into account, all indications 
would seem to point to the possibility 
that the barbless hook will in the near 
future prove to be one of the greatest 
boons to fish conservation in angling 
history, providing it receives the proper 
support and encouragement from the 


angling public. 
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BOB WHITE AND BIRD 
DOGS 


(Continued from page 78) 


GREAT deal has been written on 
the training and selection of pup- 
pies, but when it is all sifted down 
and summed up, there is nothing in a 
puppy that forecasts its real future. 
A youngster may be extremely preco- 
cious for six months, yet at twelve 
months later that lankest duffer in the 
litter may far outclass him. Many 
good trainers do not check a dog until 
it is over a year old, but’simply afford 
it every opportunity to hunt according 
to its own.sweet will, the purpose be- 
ing to develop a confidence in self and 
a knowledge of the haunts and habits 
of birds. As we have mentioned be- 
fore, a high-class dog brought down to 
severe training and hunted hard will, 
as a rule, slow up badly between the 
third and fourth year, a period when 
they really should be starting in their 
prime. The art of dog training calls 
for close observation of the character 
of the puppy. It is against most na- 
tures to wait, and this is why so many 
dogs are ruined or condemned without 
being really understood. 


Of all the books that have been 
written on dog training, “Modern 
Breaking” will probably do more to 
help the amateur to a clear insight 
into bird dog character and assist him 
in developing the kind of a dog that 
he wants for his particular. purposes. 
This book will carry him over many 
hard places and we will, therefore, not 
allude to training, except to offer a 
little advice by way of suggestion. 

It is well to encourage friendship 
with your dog by close association 
and close companionship during walks 
afield, but if ever you expect to make 
a real classy individual, do not hold 
the young dog to point on larks, spar- 
rows and pigeons, nor try to steady 
him to wing. More false pointers, 
potterers and blinkers are made in 
this manner than by anything else. 
No matter how wild a youngster may 
be, nor how much he taxes your pa- 
tience by chasing birds, do not begin 
to steady him to point too soon. 
Allow him to learn in his own way 
how to work up wind and locate a 
close-lying bevy, as well as one that is 
running. If you have the patience to 
wait, your dog will largely educate 
himself as to the proper value to be 
placed upon scent, and eventually he 
will learn not to false point, or linger 
on foot scent, and will handle his birds 
fast and accurately under almost every 
conceivable condition. A dog developed 
along these lines will locate and hold 
a covey of birds in light cover that a 
slow dog working on foot scent would 
flush. 
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22 cas) ¢ « $19.50 
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A the fine points of the pop- 
ular last year’s model—plus 
some new refinements that make 
this the finest repeater you ever 
saw for all kinds of small and 
medium game. 


Just look at that bolt action for 
example—notice how it cocks? 
Half on the opening movement— 
half on the close—just glides 
along—it’s so smooth. 


The loading is quick and posi- 
tive. You simply push in the box 
magazine holding five cartridges 
—then after shooting them all, 
just slip out the empty maga- 
zine and slip in an extra loaded 
magazine. 

And no wonder you can get a 






































From woodchuck to wolf — 
the new Savage Sporter 


will drop them all— 


good bead—the sturdy hi-power 
rifle sights are new refinements 
—unusually strong and accurate 
—a German silver front sight 
and flat topped elevator adjust- 
ment rear sight. 


Safe and quick, too—the safe- 
ty is worked by the thumb of the 
firing hand when the rifle is in 
a shooting position—no waste of 
time there. 


And finally take one more look 
at the prices. Only $23.50 for a 
.25-.20 or .32-.20 repeating rifle 
—the lowest price of any rifle 
made in these calibers. 


Write us for interesting cat- 
alog describing the details of 
the new Sporter and the com- 
plete line of Savage firearms 
and ammunition. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 621, Utica, N. Y. 


O-wners and operators of the J. Stevens Arms Company 


SAVAGE 
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Boys, Learn Taxidermy 


Make it pac pote. Great sport, and lots of 
on = . % “gation tockie’ COIS ebote. 
Mount your own ae and sel] them. Do the work 
for others at taxi ig i lar ee. ands 
es a and oe gn men have a on. .—— = 


FREE! @ Benutifully, Most illustrated book be 
Game”, con 
of photos o' 
© taining ongne ot Hestt, 
can learn, easily and aes to mount ‘and stuff all 
birds, fish — tan 


Einds 0 of game, furs, , anne 
rugs, robes, ete. Just send our name and 
oc B ‘No obligation. 


the coupon. Book ‘is Free. Write coday! 
i Free Book Coupon | 


. 5 NSS theeed 8 fichool of Taxidermy 
Send 
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ert souls and oral ea by 
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Fine furs made from the skins of 
your catch pass thru just two hands 
when you send them to us—yours 
and ours. You furnish the skins. 
We do the dressing and manufac- 
turing. It is easy to understand 
why the gt plan saves you 25% 
to 50% on fur garments, isn’t it? 
And the Globe fur style book is full 
of pictures of garments, made by 
us for other trappers. Anyone of 
them can be duplicated for you. 


Free! this style hookof furs 


ladies’ furs, men’s 
pd r- De, costs, collars, and in addition 
tion on the 
Cees nel and uses of soo furs. 
Write for your copy 


Have your RAW FURS tanned 
and made _ into. beautiful coats, 
"| scarfs, muffs, chokers, rugs, etc., 
at DIRECT. FROM THE FAC- 
4) TORY prices and save the middle- 


fi men’s profits. 


Write for free illustrated 
d catalog today. 
.4| ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 
+ 4| 25 N. Dearborn St., Dept. MM, 
: CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Often we hear the subject of size of 
dogs discussed; one man is for a large 
dog, another for a light-weight, and 
still another for a happy medium, or 
middle-weight. As a matter of fact, 
size in a dog is of little importance. 
It is all in the fighting heart and the 
bird-hunting brain. A large dog may 
labor in cover and so also may the 
small or medium-sized dog, but the real 
hunting dog that makes good has the 
indomitable courage and stamina, and 
the love of the sport which defies 
fatigue and obliterates all hardships 
of heavy cover and bad footing. To 
such a dog fatigue means nothing. He 
will cover wide stretches of country 
merrily and work hour after hour, even 
in a country where birds are scarce 
and the cover and footing difficult and 
exhausting. 


For quail hunting, a simple garb is 
the one most suitable. No longer are 
shell vests in vogue; nearly ‘every 
sportsman prefers to carry shells in 
the side pockets of his hunting coat, 
for they are then more accessible than 
elsewhere. During the early part of 
the season nothing approaches the 
skeleton hunting coat. The freedom of 
movement it affords is a luxury and 
it can be thrown aside when not in 
use. They-come in cheap grades of 
canvas (all one needs in the early 
season), and they also come in fine 
khaki and closely-woven duck. When 
cold weather arrives very few care to 
relinquish them and find, with an old 
every-day coat or sweater underneath, 
they are. both warm and comfortable. 


HE modern hunting coat with gus- 
sets, however, relieves the hunter 
of the burden of shells, and will be 
found useful in all kinds of weather. 
They are made from the best of khaki 
or duck. Fine corduroys seen so often 
years ago for some reason are unob- 
tainable. 


Even in cold weather, medium-weight 
underwear is all that is needed. A 
person too warmly clad will suffer dis- 
comfort when hunting quail. The ex- 
ercise is sufficient to keep any red- 
blooded man warm. It is advisable, 
however, to wear heavy canvas or 
similar garments that are strong 
enough to act as burr and briar repel- 
lants. Some hunters have their cloth- 
ing reinforced on the outside of the 
pockets and knees. There is where the 
most wear comes. Leggings are needed 
when the hunter does not wear boots. 
Burrs and briars always are in evi- 
dence and cut rapidly into any soft 
cloth. 

Nothing beats a soft felt hat with a 
fairly wide brim. Though it has its 
discomforts, it saves the hunter’s eyes 
many times from injury by branches 
in the woods. 
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The pleasant feeling of a roomy, 
about-to-be-discarded, every-day shoe 
for quail shooting cannot be exaggerat- 
ed. Light footwear is necessary: A 
new shoe has made many a hunter 
suffer tortures the first day of the 
season. Waterproof leather shoes are 
a great convenience, but in early season 
are too warm. Later when the frost is 
on and it begins to melt off during the 
first hour of the hunt, a shoe that is 
viscolized or subjected to some other 
standard waterproofing treatment is a 
real luxury. Some of the shoes ob- 
tainable at the different sporting goods 
stores are “broken in” already and are 
designed just for the requirements of 
quail shooting. 


Nothing is so important as the shot- 
gun. A man cannot be too particular 
about the fit of his gun, and if he 
shoots much, he can tell whether a 
gun fits him the instant he places it 
to his shoulder. Don’t be fitted with 
a try gun. A few years ago the public 
was cajoled into believing they solved 
the problem of gun fitting. They have 
been rank failures, despite the fact 
that they did duty in promoting gun 
sales and making the buyer have con- 
fidence in the fit of his arm. The real 
facts are, that with a try gun the same 
gun fitter can obtain different measure- 
ments every time. Also, if suffering 
any ocular defects, do not take too 
much stock in “castoffs,” i. e., in the 
stock being bent either to right or left. 
For one who has lost the sight of an 
eye or who suffers afflictions of vision, 
a stock worked off close to the butt will 
be found much easier to align accu- 
rately than with the ineffective castoff. 


As most quail shooting is done at 
close range, a double gun should be 


(Continued on page 126) 


ADVENTURES IN 
COMRADESHIP 


(Continued from page 96) 


panse of deep slough, water-filled and 
one brilliant maze of luxuriant yellow 
water-lily, pickerel-weed and maiden- 
cane, to say nothing of our standard- 
ized enemy, the ever-present sawgrass. 
But the dense growth of lilies was a 
wonderful spectacle in itself. And in 
between the pads we could discern glit- 
tering schools of minnows, and now 
and again sizeable fresh-water bream 
and mullet—or so I judged them to be. 

Stately limpkin stalked along shore, 
not alarmed by our presence, and there 
were sand snipe too, waddling in the 
shallows, although I was frankly sur- 
prised to see them this far from salt 
water and the keys of the larger 
waterways. The myrtle clumps, as 
tightly woven as grass mats, were the 
nesting place of many other birds in- 
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cluding gorgeous white herons, and 
cranes to match. 

“Looks like a snakey kind of place,” 
said Sonnyboy, coming up from the 
shore after cleaning bass, “and alliga- 
tors, too. I always imagined they lived 
in just such holes as that—ugh!” 

And it was at this unseasonable hour 
that we discovered the wormy condition 
of our black bass from the canal—al- 
though there had been intimations by 
the dredge-tender. We threw the last 
of them off into the slough, where, in 
a second, they were surrounded by a 
piping, gabbling flock of birds. 

“Take a shot at a limpkin or snipe,” 
was my suggestion. 

We used our rifles to advantage and 
managed to get four of the sand snipe, 
which we dressed and spitted over the 
fire. Frankly, they more than made up 
for the bass. But then we had other 
supplies in plenty. 

The conversation turned to bass. I 
told Sonnyboy.of my trip to the Gulf 
side lakes one season and phenomenal 
luck, when it came to the big-mouthed 
variety of Lake Butler, off Freeman’s 
Landing. Thirteen beauties in a little 
more than an hour and the majority 
over six pounds! 

These fish are one of many species 
of valuable food - fishes of the perch 
family, extraordinarily abundant in 
the ponds and lakes of the Pinellas 
peninsula. It is a family which in- 
cludes, in this section at least, striped 
bass, black bass, or “black-fish” as the 
natives know them, and the rock sea- 
bass. 

“It seems strange to find black bass 
in the canal and in lakes, as well as 
outside,” Sonnyboy remarked. He had 
been reading up on the subject. 


“Why some of the bass tribe prefer 
fresh water and some of them salt 
water,” I answered, “has never been 
satisfactorily explained, to my knowl- 
edge. Perhaps they are like the sheeps- 
head, mackerel and other salt-water 
fish found in fresh-water springs along 
the coast. I have heard it said, Son, 
that there are numerous subterranean 
rivers beneath Florida and isn’t it’ 
natural to suppose that these investi- 
gative fellows have, at some time or 
other, ventured inland and to the lakes, 
via this strange course? 

“Sea bass are bottom marine fish, 
with sturdy, slightly compressed bod- 
ies, unusually large mouths, no supple- 
mental bones, smooth tongues, weak 
canine teeth, long and slender gill- 
rakes, short dorsal fins, fleshy filaments 
on the tips of their dorsal spines, and 
are a northern species, the southern 
limit of whose range is Florida. It’s 
one of the very best known and most 
important fish between here and Massa- 
chusetts. There are special fisheries of 
them in ten States.” 

The last vestige of the camp fire was 


NOTE: We do not make shells, but make Cork-Tex wads for shell manufacturers. 
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Now Proved by Sportsmen 


— Chis Better WAD 


OR four years, Cork-Tex wads have been 
tested by experts and are offered for use solely 
on their merits. The success they have had in 


-actual use has fully established their value. 


Therefore, the use of Cork-Tex wads in stand- 
ard ammunition is not an experiment. They can 
be considered a standard product, being manu- 
factured in a well equipped plant upon the spec- 
ification of those who are in position to test 
and judge the quality and efficiency of a wad. 


Made of resilient cork, with a scientific bind- 
ing material containing an effective lubricant, the 
sealing efficiency of this better wad protects the 
moisture content of the powder from change. 
Cork-Tex wads, through their power of expan- 
sion, effectively prevent the escape of gases dur- 
ing discharge. 

In every way a better wad, Cork-Tex now 
stands squarely on its merits with the sportsmen 
of America. 


BOND MANUFACTURING CORPORATION — 
513 Monroe St., Wilmington, Deleware 
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“The Double Barre! 20-Gauge 


Shot Gun you can carry on 
Your Hip” 


Sheriffs, Police, Pay Roll Guards, 
Bank Messengers, etc. are 
carrying thousands of these 

, sure hitting protectors. 


ITHACA 


GUN CO. 
Ithaca, N. V. 
Box 25 


GENUINE- 


PINE TREE STATE MOCCASINS. 


ow IMPERIAL insntine boot is mace 


to your measure of first grade waterproof stock. Hunt- 
ers, Fishermen, Engineers, and all who want a boot 
that will stand up under the hardest wear endorse 
them. Price, 12-inch boot, $9; 16-inch, $12; delivered. 
Send size of shoe worn, also outline foot. 

PARK HILL SHOE CO., Auburn, Maine. 
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; PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG. Co. 
Pat or: BY Cuas.H. Stapr. PRESCOTT + Wis. 


Sunshine, Fruit, Flowers, 
Health and Prosperity 


await you in the great Southwest. Send name and 

address for free copy of the Southwest Magazine. It 

contains information of interest to the Homeseeker, 

Farmer, Tourist, Healthseeker, Business man or In- 
Southwest Magazine, Hicks Bldg., San An- 
as. 


Patented 
of boys are made 
/]) thousands happy with. this 
Wonderful Zip-Zip shooter. Boys, 
; you should learn that quick and sure 


lenty of pep and force. 
sold a Zip-Zip is sold. 
dealer today; if he happens not to have 
oa order from us. Zip-Zin shooter, 
Ce 


AUTOMATIC RUBBER 
COMPANY ; 
Dept. 102, Columbia, S.C. 
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put out and damp earth thrown over 
it, our luggage was shouldered, and off 
we started again, the machete hewing a 
path through the dense vegetation when 
necessary. Since there was no possible 
trail along shore, we were compelled to 
strike into the hammock again, but 
after hours on the prairie and saw- 
grass land, under the beating sun, we 
were thankful for this deep and shaded 
jungle peace. A mile or so, and the 
undergrowth opened, allowing us to 
walk in perfect comfort beneath the 
fine trees.. The soil was responsive to 
touch, springy, sponge-like, the residue 
of the centuries, and largely decayed 
vegetable matter, black as ink. 

Now Sonnyboy was leading the way, 
his rifle ready for chance game. From 
his guardianship of it, I think he half- 
expected to see a lion leap out at him, 
or a great black bear plunge from the 
thickets. 

Suddenly I heard him cry out to me: 

“Come here—quick! quick!” 

Fearful lest he had come upon a 
giant moccasin or a wild cat, I ran to 
join him. 

But it was neither of these perils. 
What I did see, in a clearing, now 
partly overrun with ferns and young 
custard apples, with hints of the gleam 
of the beautiful “Christmas Berry,” 
was the remnants of a former Seminole 
camp! 

It had not been occupied in years, 
but it gave the place an unmis- 
takable atmosphere of occupancy, of 
life. There were the upright poles and 
cross-pieces of the grotesque bunks 
upon which Indians of this section sleep 
—a half-dozen of them, forming a sort 
of colony; there were the two thatched 
huts — community houses, as it were; 
there were the enclosures for chickens 
and pigs, and a stake to which a dog 
had been fastened, the earth padded 
smooth around it; there were the three 
logs, meeting at a given point in a 
radius of old ashes—the Seminole solu- 
tion of the camp-fire problem, and a 
very happy solution too, which simply 
means the shoving up of each log as it 
burns; there were even rusty cooking 
utensils and a battered black pot, out 
of which grew a clump of dauntless 
ferns. On the opposite side we found 
a half-dozen orange trees, gone wild, 
but loaded with golden globes. Sonny- 
boy made a dask for one, sliced it open 
and took a bite, only to toss it aside 
with a grimace. It was both sour and 
bitter! 

“Indians—their camp?” Sonny asked, 
after we had. completed our investiga- 
tion. 

“Seminoles—a little tribe of them,” I 
explained. ‘The chief must have died. 
We'll find his grave around abouts 
somewhere. It is the custom, when one 
in high authority dies, for the others to 
leave the camp and never return. Su- 
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perstition. But the chief is left behind, 
sole custodian of the deserted king. 
dom.” 

A path led out and down through the 
sweet-scented bay trees. I knew its 
significance, also. No Seminole eve: 
lives too near the edge of a hammock. 
where stragglers might happen upon 
him. But there is invariably a trail to 
the open, deftly concealed the moment ii 
comes to the water. You might pass it 
a thousand times and never know it 
was there. And this trail is always 
“covered,” by day and by night: sen- 
tries never release their vigil. 

We followed the weed-grown path, 
and, true to my suspicions, there again 
loomed the gleam and glitter of the 
sunshine on dancing waters. Along- 
side, I observed unmistakable signs of 
‘gator nests. It was a none too re- 
assuring spot. 

But the clearing and the camp 
seemed to me to be ideal for our own 
purposes. We had gone quite far 
enough. This was a perfect camping 
ground, with much that we would need 
already provided, and I favored the 
idea of rolling up in our pup tents on 
the raised platforms. So it was defi- 
nitely decided to make this our head- 
quarters. 

Things were put in ship-shape order, 
and, relieved of our traps, we set forth 
on-an afternoon expedition into the 
hammock jungle to the westward of 
the Indian camp. It was wild, colorful, 
immensely engrossing to Sonnyboy who 
was seeing it all for the first time and 
whose vivid young imagination sup- 
plied anything which was lacking. 

We shot three limpkins for supper, 
I having promised to try my hand at 
limpkin stew. It’s a bit “gamey,” but 
a rare morsel if you care for that sort 
of thing. Sonnyboy killed his second 
and third moccasin, when we came to 
the water avain. But nothing could 
get him near them—and I did not 
blame him. 

What with our slow gait and our 
interest in every phase of the ham- 
mock’s interior, we did not turn camp- 
ward until dusk. It was almost dark 
when we reached the little grove of 
wild oranges. 

Sonnyboy’s hand gripped my arm. 
The tightening fingers hurt me, they 
were so tense. 

_ But I had seen the same thing at the 
self-same second. 

A gleam of light burning through the 
darkness—the smell of smoke! 

It was a fire in the Seminole camp, 
and we had built none before leaving. 

Someone had taken possession! 


(Concluded in next issue) 
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COUSIN JOE LE DUC 


(Continued from page 73) 


Den somebodee say, “Let’s go home.” 
Den everybodee say, “Let’s go home.” 
So we start for home one hondred mile 
wit’out one duck. Nobodee talk vaire 
much but Joe LeDuc. Joe say, perhaps 
if she have his gun point at dat revair 
w’en she fall down maybe she get one 
duck anyway. 

Well, w’en we are jus’ about home 
Joe LeDuc turn to MackDonald an’ he 
say, ‘MackDonald, how many duck do 
I shoot today?” 

MackDonald say, “Well, Joe, I guess 
you don’t shoot any duck today.” 

Den Joe say, ‘“MackDonald, how 
many. duck do Louie shoot today?” 

An’ MackDonald he say, “Well, I 
guess Louie don’t shoot any duck today 
too.” 

Den Joe say, “MackDonald, den I 
shoot jus’ as many duck as Louie to- 
day, es et not so?” 

An’ MackDonald say, “Yes, dat mus’ 
be so.” 

“Well, den, I shall be vaire please’ to 
accept does twenty dollaire bet dat you 
have in your pocket,” say Joe. 

MackDonald look scaire but vaire 
soon he take dat money an’ han’ over 
to Joe LeDuc. Me, I get mad but w’at 
can I do? 

W’en we arrive home everybodee get 
out de car an’ start to pick up w’at 
dey own an’ go home. Joe LeDuc say 
to me, “Louie, you take de duck. I do 
not care for duck, me. I shoot only 
for de sport.” Den w’en she was few 
rod away she turn an’ yell at me, 
“Louie, do you want reeceipt for dat 
twenty dollaire?” 

I yell, “Go—” 

“Hey, you fellows, pile out here and 
get busy, the red-heads are coming in 
at the west side of the lake,” called 
one of the party who had been watch- 
ing for signs of the afternoon flight, 
and there was a scramble for guns, 
shells and waders. 

As I left camp Louie made just this 
one parting comment: “Ef dat Joe 
LeDuc ever go to shoot dose mallard 
duck again, I hope she will have mud 
in de end of his barrel.” 
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Two New Models 


A .410 double-barrel gun and— 
the new Stevens Junior .22 


Just look at the new Stevens models 
for 1924— 

The latest Stevens innovation in 
double-barreled, hammerless shot- 
guns—the .410 gauge in Model 330. 

A real .410 right straight through 
from butt-plate to muzzle. Barrels 
of high pressure compressed steel, 
bored with the Stevens special slow 
process that makes them accurate 
and keeps them accurate. And all 
this for only $30.00. 


The Stevens Junior—a knockout 
for the price 


In rifles—the new Stevens Junior— 
just the rifle to give to your son or 
totake along yourself for small game. 
It’s a real rifle—made ‘just as 
carefully as the old Favorite 
and Visible Loading — the 
same steel, bored and rifled 
in exactly the same way. 


i 











And the price—only $4.50. You 
can’t beat that, can you? 


All through the Stevens line you 
will find the same strength, the same 
finish—and the same good prices. 

Ask at your dealer’s or write 
direct for interesting catalog. 


J. STEVENS ARMS 
COMPANY 
Dept 239 Chicopee 
Falls. Mass. 
Owned and Operated 
by the Savage Arms 
Corporation 

















No. 11 Stevens Junior, 20- 
inch barrel, round blued finish 
—military stock—knife blade 
front sight—open rear sight. 
Shoots C.B. Caps .22 short, 
long, or long rifle. Weight— 
234 lbs. Price, $4.50. 


No. 330.410 Gauge—double- 
barreled hammerless shotgun 
—both barrels tapered full 
choke for hard-hitting pat- 
terns—case hardened—beau- 
tifully polished from selected 
black walnutstock, pistol grip. 
Price, $30.00. 


Stevens 


60th year—largest shotgun 
manufacturer in the world. 
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FURNESS 


LINE 


(Bermuda Gov’t’s O ficial Contract Steamers) 


BERMUDA 


Playground of Eternal Springtime 


(Average Yearly Temperature of 70°) 
Only 2 Days from New York 
Sailings Twice Weekly 
From N. Y., Wed. & Sat. 


Landing passengers di- 

- ay rectly at Hamilton Dock, 

J ay, avoiding delay and in- 

BY convenience of transfer 

by tender. Tickets good 

on either Steamer, in- 

suring unequalled express service via Pa- 
latial Twin-screw Oil-burning Steamers. 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” and 
S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 





Each 14,000 Tons Displacement 


No Passports Modern Hotels All Sports 

including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bath- 

ing, Horse Racing, Fishing, Riding, 
Driving, etc. 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL St. Georges, Bermuda 
Finest Cuisine and Service, Tennis, 
Golf, Magnificent Tiled Swimming Pool 


West Indies Cruises 


Delightful cruises to the Gems of the 
Carribbean Sea. Sailings every 14 Days. 


For illustrated Booklets on Bermuda or 
St. George Hotel or West Indies write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St., N. Y. 
or Any Local Tourist Agent 
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CHAMBERLESS SHOT- 
GUNS 


(Continued from page 80) 


our five million sportsmen is most of 
the time, and the opportunity to buy 
our ammunition right on the spot, so 
to speak, at any place in America. 

It is true that most of the chamber- 
less guns were designed entirely for 
wild-fowl shooting, and the defects of 
the system in the field would not hold 
good in the blind; but it remains that 
it would be necessary for the hunter 
to save his empties for reloading be- 
cause he would be entirely dependent 
upon a home-made, specially-loaded or 
imported ammunition supply. 

Most of the chamberless 12-gauge 
guns, according to the information 
available, weigh 8% to 12 pounds or 
over. This is necessary to enable them 
to shoot 10-gauge loads. Having the 
‘interior diameter of a 10-bore from 
the shell muzzle to the choke, they must 
of necessity have thinner and weaker 
barrels than the standard 12’s or else 
they must be fitted with tubes that are 
the full outside size of those of a 10- 
bore. To keep down the weight, these 
guns are usually put out with barrels 
24% to 28 inches long. Consequently 
the muzzle blast and report are greater 
and more annoying than from a stand- 
ard 12. The result cannot help being 
disturbing to the shooter and much 
more so to his companions. 


ROD & LURE | SHOT shell reloading and hand load- 


“og 


oe Making Materials and Supplies} in this country. 


J. A. J. A. WILLMARTH, “Roosevelt, New York Roosevelt, New York 


Send for FREE story 


Interesting, illustrated folder “How to get 
Greater Desk Efficiency” shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action. Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving entire satisfaction, Saves 
time locating, re or oincting pepe. 
Takes less space tharatray. Sent 
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O Sang Lists 


Will sate you increase a 


OK" 0 by — of Feach 


Ross-could Co a St. Louis 


SPECKLED 


BROOK TROUT 


HARRY W. KOCH 
371 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For banquet and home dinner table and for 
stocking streams. 
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ing have almost entirely died out 
As a result, the 
owner of a chamberless gun, if he lived 
in the United States, would be in the 
same situation as the possessor of a 
.85 Newton or a .450-500 Cordite Ex- 
press rifle. He would own a fine 
shooting weapon that would be of re- 
stricted value to him because he would 
have so much difficulty in securing am- 
munition for it. 

To produce two styles of gun boring 
at one time that are as radically differ- 
ent as the chamberless and our present 
system, would surely result in endless 
confusion and dissatisfaction among 
thousands of shooters whose knowl- 
edge of ballistics is rather limited. It 
would necessitate shell dealers carry- 
ing a much larger variety of shells, 
which would mean that they would 
need to tie up a much greater amount 
of capital in their business. This, of 
course, would make the ammunition 
more expensive because the turnover 
would be slower. 


[N Great Britain shotgun shooting is 

restricted to a comparatively small 
number of sportsmen, when compared 
to our millions. Most of them are 
| fairly well-to-do, and the matter of 
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expense of ammunition and guns is not 
as important as it is to us. Thc coun- 
try is small and the wide distribution 
of ammunition and reloading compo- 
nents that is necessary in the United 
States does not represent the same 
problems to them. For that reason a 
type of gun or boring that might in 
time become quite popular and suc- 
cessful in Great Britain in conjunction 
with their present system might not 
work at all-over here. 


On the other hand, the chamberless 
shotgun has its possibilities from a bal- 
listic standpoint. It offers a fine field 
for the endeavors of the shotgun ex- 
perimenter who likes to test out every 
combination of powder, shot and wad- 
ding that seems to offer possibilities. 


The absence of a cone and a larger 
barrel diameter in front of the cham- 
ber naturally increased the area avail- 
able for the expansion of the powder 
gases. This, in conjunction with the 
absence of the sudden jamming to- 
gether of the shot and wads, which 
have swelled out into the chamber 
mouth, especially when shells shorter 
than the standard are used, would tend 
to reduce the barrel pressures. The 
net results are that a larger load of 
powder, or shot, or both, can be used 
with allowable pressures. 


If 1% or 1% ounces of shot may be 
used in place of the standard 1% or 
1%, either a greater number of a given 
size shot may be used in a load or a 
size or two larger can be chosen and 
yet an equally close pattern will be 
obtained. Either results in greater kill- 
ing power at any range and especially 
so at the longer ranges where the ve- 
Iccities fall off and the patterns open 
up. 

Very likely the chief value of the 
chamberless system, at least for some 
years to come, will be in the interest 
and enthusiasm in shooting that it will 
create among the experimenters who 
cannot help pursuing the thrill that 
comes to the possessor of something 
different and unusual. 

I own three arms that have special 
boring or chambering. Each possesses 
a certain individuality and value that 
is not felt over the ownership of a 
standard weapon of similar style. It is 
much like the pride of possession felt 
after the purchase of a high - grade 
tailor-made suit. The price alone often 
gives one a remembrance that makes 
it stand out from the common herd. 

Whether the chamberless shotgun is 
advisable depends altogether upon how 
it will be used, where it will be used, 
what it. will be used for. Whether it 
will be satisfactory is contingent very 
largely upon whether its owner can se- 
cure ammunition for it that will excel 
our most excellent, factory - loaded, 
shotgun shells. 
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HENRY A. ROBERTS AND A COMPANION 
ENJOYING A BARE-FOOT TRAMP IN THE 
SNOW 


BIG GAME HUNTING 
IN THE NORTH 


(Continued from page 81) 


member of, that have gone at various | 
times to the wilds of these north| 
border states, usually have consisted of 
seven hunters and one cook. As all 
the members of our party are experi- 
enced big game hunters, we naturally 
employ no guides. Each one regards 
himself a true sportsman, and, con- 
sequently, would feel like a tender- 
foot or a mollycoddle if a guide 
directed us or “pointed out” the game 
to be shot. Our camp paraphernalia 
consists of a tent, 15x20, stove, cook- 
ing utensils, silverware, dishes, etc. 

On these expeditions, we usually 
stay three or four weeks to get the 
benefit of a vacation as well as having 
plenty of time to explore the wilds, 
enjoy the beauty of nature, and last, 
but not least, fill out our full quota on 
game. 

In any of these northern states, our 
camp is usually stationed in the big 
woods about fifteen or twenty miles 
from the railroad. As we are pleasure 
bent on such expeditions, we naturally 
expect to live in comfort, and our 
baggage as much resembles a show 
company moving into the woods as it} 
does a hunting party. Arrangements 
can usually be made in advance for 
a lumber man with teams and sleds 
to meet us at the railroad and look 
after our transportation over the trail 
through the woods to our camp site. 

The best sleeping beds in the world 
are had in a camp of this kind, at 
no expense, and with only a small, 
amount of labor. These beds are con- 
structed at one end of the tent, all) 
in a row. First, good, soft balsam | 
boughs are spread over the ground to | 
a depth of about two feet, to act as| 
springs, and then on top of this our 
well filled straw ticks are laid, and | 
then after numerous wool blankets, and 
other bed clothing are added, we have 
a bed that the best hotel in the country | 
cannot duplicate. The balsam boughs 
used make a sweet fragrance in the| 
tent that lends zest to the appetite, as | 
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“How did you get that 


rabbit, George? I’ll bet he 
was asleep.”’ 

‘*No sah! Nothin’ like dat. 
Dis ol’ houn’ teaser couldn’t 
run fast enough to beat dat 


Hercules I 


nfallible.”’ 


HERCULES 






Wilmington 


A Real Advantage 
to the Trapper 


Up to now, raw fur buyers have asked 

you to ship all and any skins you get. 
They could only pay a fair average price 
to allow for unavoidable losses on furs that 
were in no demand. We want-to buy such 
skins as:— 
MARTEN-BEAVER- MINK-COON - MUSK RAT-OTTER-FISHER 
SKUNK - OPOSSUM FOXES - AND = KINDS OF FURS 
and for which we can you ABSO- 
LUTELY the HIGHEST PRICES. Being 
manufacturers, we can pay you what ordi- 
narily is paid to dealers. Make the trial 
at our risk. Write for price list. 


E. E. BALDWIN 


34 EAST 10TH ST. NEW YORK 
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HERCULES POWDER CO. 
906 King Street 
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Reising Improved .22 Automatic 


An All Round 
Sportsman’s Sidearm 


The Reising .22 automatic doesn’t 
weigh so much as bigger auto- 
matics, yet is a powerful, ac- 
curate and safe weapon, with 
“enough barrel” so that you can hit what 
you aim at—whether game or target. No 
sportsman’s arsenal is complete without 
this crackerjack small-bore. 


THE IDEAL GUN FOR ALL SPORTS- 
MEN ON TRIPS INTO THE WOODS 


12 shots, .22 long rifle, smokeless, lesmok 
or semi-smokeless; 6%4-inch barrel; adjust- 
able sights; perfect balance; weight 31 oz., 
with a man’s size grip. 

ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
Now packed with extra magazine and 
Reising pistol cleaner. 


Without tools, it’s in 3 pieces 
in 3 seconds. 


Ask Your Dealer or Write Direct. 


4 Cents for Booklet, “Is Your Home 
Really Safe.” 


THE REISING MFG. CORP. 
61 Broadway 


~ 8 
WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.50 
including booklet. ‘“‘Wing Shooting Made Easy.” 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box 185, Times Square, NewYork 


Dry Fly Fishing Taught 


Accuracy and delicacy in fly cast- 
ing GUARANTEED. For terms apply 
to Mr. F. G. Shaw, The School for 
Salmon and Trout Fly Casting, 


PROSPECT PARK COURT 


147 Ocean Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORT- 

ING RIFLE, using the U.S. Army 
caliber 30, Mod. 1906 cartridges. eight, 8 pounds. 
Length, 42% inches; barrel, 22 inches. Turned down 
bolt handle, Geena paren, $10.45. Ball cartridges, 
hard nose, $3.50 per 100. Web cart. Belt. 40 cents. 
Reference catalog, 372 pages, 50 cents. 1924 circular 
for 2 cent stamp. Established 1865. 

FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 
Broadway New York City 
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well as acting as a conductor for good 
sleep. 

The dining-table with its snow-white 
oil cloth covering, well arranged sil- 
verware, and bountifully loaded down 
with all the delicacies of the season, 
is attractive enough to make the most 
chronic dyspeptic wish he could re- 
main in this healthful climate and 
these pleasant surroundings, under the 
lonesome pine, for the rest of his days. 

Owing to the aforementioned faulty 
game laws that were enacted in thes2 
states a few years ago, some of us 
decided we would seek a territory more 
virgin, where we could not only hunt 
the same kind of game we had been 
hunting, but, in addition, would have 
the advantage of also hunting still 
larger game, such as moose, caribou, 
bear, etc., consequently, for the past 
four or five years, I have made various 
pilgrimages into the remote Canadian 
wilds. The past two expeditions I was 
on, we went into the semi-unknown 
wilds of the interior of the province 
of Ontario. 

As far as game laws are concerned, 
we find that most of the provinces of 
Canada have game laws that are far 
superior to most of the northern states 
of the U. S. A., especially those of the 
Great Lakes region. In addition to the 
modern game laws, the license fee of 
$25.00 is only half the amount of the 
fee we had paid in the states, and be- 
sides big game is much more plentiful 
and of much greater variety. The 
wilds of Canada are more virgin and 
the scenic beauty of the mammoth pine 
forests and landscape are unsurpassed, 
|and the lover of nature in its primeval 
state can feast his eyes to his heart’s 
content. 

The big game hunting season in the 
‘north central part of Ontario usually 
| opens October 25th. The winter snows 
‘n the province usually begin during 
the period between October 1st and 
October 20th. After the first snow 
arrives, other snow-falls usually fol- 
low every few days, and from the first 
snow-fall, the ground is continuously 
deeply covered until the next April. 

When hunting in this locality, I find 
if most advisable to arrive on the camp 
site about November Ist, and remain 
until December 1st. 

As I have a better memory concern- 
ing details of my last hunting trip to 
Canada than of some of the other pre- 
vious sojourns, I will relate some of 
the experiences we encountered during 
our four weeks’ happy sojourn in the 
wilds of the interior. After arriving 
in the province, we embarked on a 
branch lumber road and went into the 
interior of the primitive as far as 
possible. At this location we were not 
far from the geographical place where 
the lost American balloonists, you have 
read about, happened to come out to 
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the railroad a few years ago. After 
disembarking from the dinky train, 
that only runs every two or three days, 
we loaded our baggage onto two sleds 
which were drawn through thirteen 
inches of snow by heavy lumber horses 
that had been provided for us in ad- 
vance through the courtesy of a friend 
of mine who is a Canadian government 
official. As we were now on the edge 
of a strictly virgin country, no timber 
had been cut out, except now and then 
a few choice pine that stood in close 
proximity to this new branch line rail- 
road track. 

A government forest ranger and 
trapper had made arrangements for 
us to go twenty-five miles over land 
through the dense forest, farther into, 
the interior. He had provided rough 
saddle horses for himself and me, and 
we started on ahead of the other boys 
to make a trail through the snow, and 
get a camp site in readiness before 
night, at the half-way place, leaving 
the other boys with the teamsters 
to bring on the baggage. After re-' 
maining all night at this temporary 
camp, next morning early we left the 
half-way place in the same formation 
as the day before, expecting to arrive 
at our final camping place in time to 
get our permanent camp in semi-readi- 
ness before night. The forest ranger’ 
and I arrived at the last camp site 
about two hours in advance of the 
other boys and our baggage on the 
sleds. 

Among the first things we saw when 
we arrived at the designated spot 
beside a clear trout stream, under the 
towering pine, were the large tracks of, 
a bear that had passed only a few. 
minutes before; not wishing to waste, 
any time at this critical period, we 
gave it no attention and immediately 
began removing snow from our camp 
site; cutting stakes, wood, etc. After 
our caravan arrived, we all worked 
like trojans and got our camp in shape’ 
to at least provide heat and shelter for 
the night. This first night in camp 
we slept on improvised beds as _ best 
we could, but the next day, after all 
hands were at work, we soon had our! 
camp in first-class condition for a com- 
fortable four weeks’ home in the heart* 
of the primitive wilds. No stumps 
could be seen, and we were far beyond 
the place where empty tin cans on 
other signs of civilization were in 
evidence. ' 

Before the ranger deserted us and 
started back with the teams on the 
long journey to the railroad the next 
day, he explained that it would be 
possible for us to go only a short dis- 
tance in most any direction from our 
camp with a “semi-feeling” that no 
human foot (unless it might have been 
an occasional Indian trapper) had ever 
trod the ground in that specific locality 
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' @ before. The ranger also told us that 


After we were in the heart of the big game 
train, country and that moose, caribou, deer, 
days, bear, wolves, lynx, bob-cat, beaver, 
_ Sleds otter, fisher, martin and many other 
irteen *species were plentiful in every direc- 
horses tion. Most of our boys spent the first ' BETTER-BUILT 
in ad; “few days hunting near camp, with the BOATS 
friend result that a few deer and a goodly 
nment ‘number of partridge were killed and IMPROVED MODELS 
cs edge ymany choice fish were caught, all of The best that ckildand expert 
“at = contributed to our most sump- : ee lac 
- tuous bill of fare. CANOES—light, strong, 


close swift, safe and durable. 


rail Moose usually congregate in the big 


"thick timber during the winter months, 
, and as we had been advised, we were 





and in the heart of the great moose coun- 
s for ytry, and also being able to see -their Three models and four lengths to choose from. Some 
land “numerous tracks in all directions in the all wood, others canvas covered. Finished in any color 
* into, or combination. Also non-sinkable. sponson canoes, 


‘snow, we naturally had a feeling of 


rough confidence regarding our chances with eager ngs ee 
ae this animal. The first two days hunt,| Fine, durable finish. 
oys 


,within a mile or two of camp, resulted 
in only one moose being seen, and that 
pat a far distance through the thick 
timber, and he escaped without a shot 
being fired. Rowboats for every purpose, including rowboats on 

The moose is a very shy, timid ani- which outboard motors can be used. Best models— 
+t the smal and naturally inhabits the far in- designed right, sold right and built to last. 
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etd “ I would add in passing, that on ex- 
: the peditions of this kind, my personal 
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‘HEDDON-STANLEY 
PORK RIND LURE 


Here is a single-hook casting bait that 
has won great favor. Combines the 
lively pork rind action, Heddon’s fa- 
mous minnow and the spinner. Send 
for chart showing game fish in natural 
colors and how to select the right 
Heddon Bait for any condition. 


JAMES mane SONS 
902 West Street Dowagiac. Mich. 
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We assist students and graduates in 
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American Landscape School, 71-F Newark, New York 


FRONTIER SPECIAL 


FAMOUS SIDE a 


=( a. 1924 model, blue steel, 
6-shot famous Frontier 
Special, swing-out hand- -ejector 
revolver with 5- ae barrel. Im 
ported from Spain, the equal of 
any $35 =e ae Specially priced 
for limited time to add new comeemers. 
LOW - PRICE SPECIAL in32,32-2 
or 38 cal., Co No. 35A «-. $12. 6S. 
PECIAL our No. 260A latest 1924 
model of blue steel. Each revolver has oe strict 
Government test. 32-cal.-6-shot . $14.9 
32-20 or 38 cal.-6-shot $18.48 


20-SHOT “PANTHER” 
RAPID FIRE AUTOMATIC 


Lee quantity of brand new, 32 cal. 
‘Panthers.”? 10 shots with extra maga- 
zine veaking Sresid er shots. Special at 

Above guns all a any standard American eae 


PAY POSTMA ERY plu: a peeing 
Money back promptly if not satis: 


CONSUMERS CO., Dept. BIGG, 1265 Broadway. N.Y. 


THE SHOOTING TIMES 


AND 


BRITISH SPORTSMAN 


The Sportsman’s Ideal Paper 
deals with 


SHOOTING, FISHING, SPORTING DOGS, Etc. 
SUBSCRIPTION: 21/ PER ANNUM 


International money orders obtainable at all 
Post Offices 


Specimen Copy forwarded Post Free on 
application. 


74-77 Temple Chambers, London, E. C. 4 


the winter season as it was, I felt the 
wolves were not yet hungry enough to 
be very ferocious, yet, it was a very 
comfortable feeling to think of the 
self-defense equipment which I carried. 
I kept plodding along in the same 
direction through the snow which was 
about fourteen inches deep. After the 
break of day showed through the pines, 
I could see various tracks that had 
recently been made by moose, deer, 
abundance of wolves and occasionally 
a bear. I was in a country I knew 
nothing about, but as I was exploring, 
I held frequent consultation with my 
trusty compass and continued on. 

Before I left camp, I had resolve 
that I would not shoot at any game 
of lesser consequence than a _ bull 
moose, hence, deer and other smaller 
game went unchallenged. While moose 
tracks became more plentiful the 
further I went, I had not had the plea- 
sure of a thrill by coming in sight of 
one of their big, black, bulky forms. 
About noon, as I trudged along, I came 
upon fresh moose beds where some 
seven or eight of the huge animals had 
arisen and leisurely departed for their 
feeding grounds. This was a real 
thrill, for I knew I had arrived at the 
heart of the moose country. 

The day, as usual, was cloudy, and I, 
many miles from camp, was lost, except 
for what assistance my compass would 
render. As such exercise always 
brings on hunger, and noting the time 
of the day, I set fire to a dead cedar 
which always burns like oil and sat 
down and enjoyed my one-course re- 
past much better than I would the bill 
of fare of the best hotel in the coun- 
try. As I sat there taking cognizance 
of the various big game trails, with 
hope and thought of great expectancy 
at any moment, and the pleasing view 
of the fascinating superb scenery be- 
fore me, I felt that I was in a real 
paradise for the man who enjoys the 
call of the wild. 

After lunch I followed the trail of 
the moose herd for a mile or so with- 
out coming within sight of them. Then, 
after looking at my watch, I decided 
it would be after dark before I could 
get back to camp, and as I had ac- 
quired knowledge regarding the where- 
abouts of the moose, I decided to discon- 


j tinue their pursuit until the next day. 


After consulting my compass, I de- 
cided to make my homeward journey 
by a different route from that which I 
came and thereby take advantage of 
exploring another virgin country. 
After a hard tramp, reconnoiterinzg 
and with more or less hot flashes and 
anxiety over thoughts of the possibil- 
ity of being compelled to sleep in a 


SEND FOR SPORTSMEN’S BOOK CATA. | self-improvised evergreen wigwam over 


LOG. IT’S FREE. 
STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 221 
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night, I finally reached our camp about 
8:00 P. M., which was some three hours 
after devi. 
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As I enjoyed a good warm meal, I 
was glad to relate to the other boys 
the result of my day’s observation and 
to assure them that moose were plenti- 
fully farther north of the camp. The, 
boys advised me that Fred Johnson, a 
member of our party, had encountered, 
a bear about a mile west of camp, 
without result, and that Capt. Jolin’ 
Graves and A. H. Sheets had brought 
down some deer. 

Before bed time, everyone, excepting 
the cook, had agreed to accompany me 
early next morning to the happy hunt- 
ing grounds I had chanced to discover. 
In order to get to the designated local-* 
ity as early as possible, we all left. 
camp the next morning some two hours 
before daylight. Without mentioning, 
minor incidences, we arrived at the 
edge of the best moose country about, 
10:30 A.M. As there were six of us, 
we decided, as advantage to everybody, 
to hunt in three teams of two each. 
Mr. Fleming and I took a course east’ 
of north; Graves and Powell flanked 
us about a mile to the west, and Sheet$ 
and Johnson flanked them a mile on 
the left; all hunting in a northerly’ 
direction. ( 

Fleming and I had not gone more 
than a mile when we came upon fresh 
moose beds and the tracks of six 
moose. All signs plainly told us the 
herd was only a few minutes ahead 
of us. They were feeding and travel- 
ing slowly, and we knew we were liable‘ 
to come upon them at any time. As 
we crept slowly over a rise, we ob- 
served a large bull with head high in 
the air, apparently standing guard 
over two cows, as though he was king 
of the forest. With his mighty antlers 
on a massive head, eight feet from the 
ground, he certainly looked the part. 

The moose were fully three-hundred 
yards from us through the big timber. 
We caucussed in low tones and de- 
cided to take no chance shots at such 
long range. We stood motionless for 
fear they would see us, both hoping; 
they would change their course and 
come in our direction. Of course, ve 
wanted only the big bull with his mam- 
moth antlers, and we both had agreed 
that when the proper time came (if 
at all) we would both shoot at the 
same time and make sure of him. After 
waiting patiently for about five min- 
utes, good fortune seemed to take 
cognizance of the intense situation, as 
the bull commenced to walk slowly ih 
our direction followed by the cows. 
After seconds that seemed like minutes 
had elapsed, I whispered, “I'll count, 
one, two, three. Then we will both 
shoot.” When the moose got within 
about two hundred yards of us, they 
stopped’ with heads up as though they 
had scented us. This being the situa- 
tion, I gave the count, and at the sound 
of three, both guns cracked at the 
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the 


same time. They whirled and ran in 
the opposite direction, with Bill and I 
pouring lead at the big bull as fast 
as we could; finally, after he had run 
about fifty yards, he came down with 
a crash, and Bill and I felt that tingle 
that only comes to a man’s veins at 
the most happy time of his life. 

When we reached him, he was a 
great sight to behold, as he was one 
of the largest moose, and had one of 
the largest spread of horns of any 
moose I have ever been privileged to 
see, either dead or alive. One of the 
bullets from Fleming’s gun had pierced 
his kidneys and which proved to be one 
of the determining shots that brough! 
him down. As this bull weighed fif 
teen hundred pounds and had a spread 
of horns which measured fifty-eight 
inches, Bill and I naturally thought we 
could have a great surprise story to 
tell the boys when we arrived at camp 
that night. 

All the other boys had gotten into 
camp that evening a short time before 
we did, and to our great surprise, they 
advised us immediately that Johnson 
and Sheets had also killed a big bull 
of about the same weight and measure- 
ments. All of us now had found where 
plenty of moose were “yarding” north 
of us, and within a short time after 
other scouting expeditions had been 
made in other directions from camp, 
plenty of moose had been located and 
the party’s quota was filled out in short 
order. 


Forest 


No matter how far away you may hike, 
paddle, or tour, you take the world with 
you if there’s a De Forest Radiophone in 
your pack. 

After the dishes are washed up and the 
pipes are alight, set it down outside your 
tent—its batteries are all inside the box 
and you need no antenna—turn on your 
De Forest tubes, and bring in the broad- 
cast of the entire Continent. 

Through storm and wind, on sea and 
on shore, De Forest Radiophones work. 
Campers, travelers and hikers can’t afford 
to take any chances—they rely on De 
Forest, the most famous name in radio. 


DE FOREST RADIO TEL. & TEL. CO. 


Dept. F.A.6 Jersey City, N. J. 
F R E E RADIO 
CATAI,OGS 
Send us your name and address and we will send 
you the new De Forest Catalog with full details 
and prices on sets, audions, and parts. 


Radiop 


De Forest D-10 Reflex Radiophone—a cross- 
continent indoor loop 4-tube set, using either 
Storage batteries or self-contained dry cells. 
Price $150.00, plus approximately 6% in terri- 
tories west of the Rockies. 


ones 


HAND 


As all the members of our party 
have hunted big game for a number 
of years, naturally when one brought 


LOUIS RHEAD NATURE LURES 


TIED 


: LOUIS RHEAD is the inventor of NATURE LURES and the first to make for the 
down a deer, no boast or exclamation angler a true copy of GAMEFISH FOOD in artificial baits that are CHEAPER, 


of self-pride was evident; however,|more EFFECTIVE to furnish SPORT and FISH of the largest SIZE. They will 
every hunter killed all the deer he| eventually SUPERSEDE all other existing baits because they are logically COR- 
wanted to bring home, as well as keep- ee on orien, you desire to capture you will succeed if 
‘ ‘ : you pick out any lure from a list of'32 tested and proved good. Every bait is now 
3 camp supplied with fresh |ade PERFECT TO LAST ONE or more SEASONS if used in its right loca- 


tion and properly played in a natural manner. 
During off days and restful periods, | Send to 217 OCEAN AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y., for New Illustrated Price List 
numerous fur-bearing animals were 


trapped, including wolves, beaver, 
fisher, mink, sable, ermine, etc., the 
pelts of which made excellent souvenirs 
for the wives and sweethearts of the 
boys back home. 

This particular locality contained 
more partridge or grouse than any 
part of the big north woods I had ever 
seen before. Hundreds of coveys, con- 
taining eight to fifteen birds, were at 
close intervals all over the woods. As 
they were not in the habit of seeing 
human inhabitants, they seemed to have 
little fear of man. Consequently, we 
had an abundant supply of this most 
palatable bird on our table menu at 
all times. 

About nine o’clock one cold snowy 
night, our jovial camp fire conversation 
was interrupted by a knock at our 
door. As we had no neighbors, we 
naturally wondered who could be “loose 
in the woods” in this part of the wilds. 
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“30 YEARS OF CANOE SUPERIORITY” 


“White Built” Canvas-Covered Motor Boats, Rowboats and Skiffs 
E. M. WHITE & CO., 156 Water Street, Old Town, Maine. 


—in One 


At last, the all-purpose —something 

3), you’vealways wanted. Strap Marble’s Game Getter 
Ay, ler your coat, put itin your automobile, suitcase 
i shotgun. 
Upper barrel .22 cal. rifled—lower barrel 


37 
? -44 cal. and .410 ga. smooth bore, for shot, 

or round ball. 12, 15 or 18in. barrel. A more accurate .22 cannot 

be found. For rabbits, birds, etc., it almost equals a 28 ga. shotgun. 

Sold by dealers who handle Marble’s axes, knives, gun sights, cleaners, etc. 

Order direct if your dealer can’t supply you. Ask for catalog. 

Prices include No. M21—12-in. barrels, complete with fineleather holster, $25.50 
Revenue Tax, No. M21—15-in. barrels, complete with fineleather holster. 27.00 
f.o.b. factory. No.M21—18-in. barrels, complete with fineleather holster. 28.50 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 526 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


MARBLE'SS GAME GETTER 


It will identify you. 


or canoe and you have both rifle and 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 








Y FREE GOOK 
° G- WHAT BAITS 
AND WHEN * 


Every fisherman should have it. Inter- 
esting angling hints. Tells what baits 
to use for every kind of fishing. 
‘ostal it! 


ATTENTION 
Sportsmen, Hunters 


{ make GARMENTS and NECKPIECES from 
your Raw Furs. Workmanship and style 
guaranteed. Repairing and Remodeling. 


M. GELLER 
Tanner and Furrier 
1446 St. Johns Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BIG MONEY IN 
RAISING SILVER FOX 


We buy all youraise. Profitsup 
to 300% have been made ina 
single year. Write for free infor- 
mation about this wonderful 

money making business. 


Duffus Silver Fox Co. 
iF W. 30th St.,NewYork 


ee SILVER FOXES 


] For Large Profits 
Monthly Payments 
Arranged 


Get our special 
proposition 


SILVFRPLUME 
FOXES, Inc. 


333MetropolitanBidg. 
: Orange, N. J. 


Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at highest apeices ever known. Grea‘ 

market for 20 years. i ae neseding “theme 
< Raised in one month. oa ship 
‘ mous breeding stock and aoe base 23 
: years. Write now for big illustrated free book, 
How to Make Money Breeding Squabs. 

PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
602H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


Make Money Raising Squabs 
Highest market ever known. Breeders 
shipped everywhere. Homers, 
neaux, White Kings a Specialty. 
other breeds. Write for prices. 

40N. Beacon St. 


WILD RICE FOR WILD DUCKS 


Sportsmen, improve your shooting grounds by plant- 


ing Wild Rice. It will bring ‘em in, and hold ’em. 
Order seed now for spring planting. Write for litera- 


PARCHED WILD RICE 


A table delicacy. Appetizing. Healthful. 
packed in Sealright cartons, recipes on label. 
pounds, $1.50; one pound, 80¢; _ coome 45c, post- 
age prepaid. Orders promptly fill 
GEO. D. HAMILTON, Detroit, Minnesota. 
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At the shout of “come in,” in stepped 
a full-blooded Chippewa Indian. He 
soon explained in broken English that 
he was a trapper on his way, by dog 
team, to a good virgin trapping terri- 
tory further on, where he expected to 
build a log hut and remain for the 
winter. He and his dog team remained 
over night at our camp, and in the 
early morning departed, to be lost to 
all civilization in the dark forest until 
the following April. 


Besides hunting, exploring and 
feasting our eyes on some of nature’s 
most beautiful primitive scenery, our 
camp life during the four weeks was 
one continual round of joy, mirth, 
pleasure and contentment. Had we no 
business or home ties back in the U. 
S. A., every member of our party 
would have been willing to remain all 


.| winter, even though we ‘would have 


encountered snow eight or ten feet 
deep a little later in the season. 


As per past orders, we expected the 
big log sleds to return from the rail- 
road after us on November 30th. Most 
of us spent a big part of the week, 
before that date, with axes and cross- 
cut saws making trails for the teams 
to draw out our various moose to the 
main trail. Deer and other game we 
could drag in ourselves, but as a good- 
sized moose will weigh as much as an 
average horse naturally we had to de- 
pend on teams to drag them to the 
sleds; that is if we expected to realize 
our cherished ambition to take home 
two or three of our largest and best 
moose in their whole natural state. 

About the appointed time, three 
teams came in for us. After hard 
work, all game was dragged to the 
main trail and loaded on two sleds. 
Camp was broken and all our outfit 
and equipment was loaded on sled No. 
3. We waved a tender farewell to the 
dear old camp site and all its pleasant 
surroundings, and as_ the _ sleds 
squeaked, each one looked at the other. 
I knew from the visible sad expres- 
sions that it was painful to sever the 
heart strings from the sacred inner 
precincts of nature. 


TOURING WITH 
RAYMOND SPEARS 


(Continued from page 79) 


the ground during the night. A U-bar 
bed-leg will work into sand or ground 
six or seven inches merely from the 
weight, unless a bit of wood or stone 
is put under it for a foundation. 


SOME beds are easier to set up be- 

fore the tent. I tore a hole in one 
of my automobile tents in opening up 
a bed’s jack-knife sides. Except in 
rain, it was best to put up the bed 
first and then stretch the tent. But 
cots can be put into a tent, after it is 
up, and the variation due to back 
fastenings or inaccuracies in pitching 
will not matter—but it does matter a 
good deal if the accurate running- 
board bed is not covered by an accu- 
rately-stretched tent. One learns these 
things—but a little forethought, or 
warning, will help many to overcome 
some of these annoyances. 

In a party of four, for example, one 
member will usually look after the 
supper. The grub can, grid, cooking 
utensils, are all set out where the fire 
is to be. The folding sewing-table is 
set up. Then one of the boys goes out 
with the ax and gathers firewood, with 
which a blaze is started. This may be 
omitted when a cold supper is to be 
had—the main meal having been eaten 
at noon. But a fire is cheerful, espe- 
cially in a rain storm, or.on a cold, raw 
night, or where a smudge is desirable 
to drive away mosquitoes or gnats. I 
think a fire is always a worth-while 
addition to a camp, if it is permissible 
under the conditions. 


Thus the fire, cocking, and tent 
stretching are three separate things to 
do. Perhaps two will put up the two 
tents, and prepare the beds, while two 
tend the fire and cook supper. The 
celerity with which experienced tour- 
ists, even with clumsy equipment, will 
make camp is surprising. I saw three 
men with a big old car, a 20-foot 
square canvas for tent, and complicated 
folding beds, roll into a New Mexico 
church grounds, and in fifteen minutes 
they had camp made and were sitting 
by their sheet-iron stove on which their 
supper was cooking. I saw a man and 
his wife, with a grown daughter come 
into a camp at: a school ground one 
night in Illinois, the girl leading the 
way treading the ground and search- 
ing with her big handflash for stumps 
or other obstructions. In five minutes 
they were under cover, and in fifteen 
minutes they had blown out their light 
and gone to bed. With such examples, 
the tourists may well cut out a lot of 
waste time and ill-spent energy. 

Weather is always an important 
camp condition. If a north wind 
blows, the back of a tent should be 
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toward it. If double tents are used, 

the end of the car should be toward os MITH GUN Ss ARE MADE FOR 
the wind, and that side of the tents . HARD USAGE 
staked down and all openings closed by 
extra waterproofs. It will occur to 
the tourist that the common automobile << Write for 
tents are faulty in many particulars. See Catalog No. 319 
Some tent makers are killing their own Ask your dealer for r aS 

business by using cheap, coarse, filled 

material that can’t be waterproofed 

with anything but paint—and paint is 

miserable stuff on a tent. If one can 


see the sun shine through the tent can- 
vas, don’t buy it! Closely woven, The longer you shoot a Smith Gun, the tighter it gets 


sel é fed 
wih sk, parafine, or other meterial,|| THE HUNTER ARMS CO. 
which gives the tent a soft, slick sur- Inc. 
face from which the water rolls, with- / 


out cracking or checking, is the best FULTON 4 i. ee 


tent material. McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives, 
Tents should always open on the lee Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. Export Office: 50 Church St., New York City 


or down-wind side. This applies to 
cold, rain, or dust-laden winds. But it 


is worth while to go a long way, and FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


over rough road, to get out of the Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 

. ° fie hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 
wind, especially sand - laden wind, us U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Looe — = Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 


which plays hob with all the bearings Motors, 
King Folding ‘ems Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


and crevices of a car, as well-as fills 


one’s grub and outfit with grit. : 
Sometimes one can burn off the grass SUNN RUANAUUUUU ANN AANAAAAAAAOO RLU AAARUUUU AAACN RAAAAAUA ANNAN AANA ER 
er LerFever NitrRo- 
SPECIAL onty $29.00 


at a good place to camp. This is a a a 
Geneva Superior Binoculars 
O. K.’ed and purchasedin 


good thing to do, but one doesn’t want 
to start forest or prairie fires. In a “Brings the View Close to You” 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 


road fork, or where the grass is sur- 
rounded by rock, this can be done safe- 
ly enough. Such a fire is also useful in 
driving away insects. A big fire made 
with an old tree top, straw stack or 
other valueless thing, makes a big amg Be 
flame and the smoke may drive mos- shoot right and 
4 ° stand as much 
quitoes away for a whole night. use as the most 
Many a camping party has been "Host durable 
badly embarrassed by neglecting to oe. oa 
look over a camp ground in order to 
pick a site clear of ant hills, hornet, 
or yellow jacket or bumble bee nests. 
Camps near stone heaps, old sod-houses, 
the tumble-down pony express stations 
along the Lincoln Highway, brush 
heaps, stone walls and abandoned 
houses sometimes have exceedingly un- 
welcome visitors. The tendency is to 
camp near these places, but the chances 
are many times increased of seeing 
snakes, scorpions, and other things as 
evil. One party at a tumble-down 
stage station killed more than a dozen 
rattlesnakes in their camp one night. 
A hundred yards distant on the open 
alkali they would have seen no snakes. 
I have a horror of midnight reptilian 
visitors, and have always avoided such 
places, with the result that I never saw 
a rattlesnake in the thousands of miles DEALERS: Our distributing plan will interest you. 
of desert travel. PM On ELL ed Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 45c; 
co 10, 50c; Size 8, 55¢ per dozen. Dry 


B 
ai nan Hg Lore i Bred na 
} ; p z Size 12, 70c; Size 10, 75c; Size 8, 80c per 
avoided in making camp in snake or : dozen. 
insect regions. A bare space in thick- Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, 
ets may often serve for a good camp, Lines, etc., Post Free. 
where grass or other growth might WHITE BROTHERS 


invite pest invaders. a 61 Lord St. Liverpool, England 


Reliable—durable—never rattle—never shoot loose 


gun— 
first lock 
fired 


Every 

gun proof- 

tested with an 

extreme load. 

Astandardized 

gun built only 

in 20-ga. 28 in., 

16-ga. 28 in., and 

12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


Flies Flies € Flies Flies 


Wy Pease Wet Trout Flies, on Loop- 


A Binocular for every use. Nine 
superior styles for you to choose 
from. Every one noted for its 
clearness and bright illumination. 
Here is the ideal glass for the out- 
doors, whether you hunt, camp, fish 
or just roam through the woods. 


“Let Geneva bring the view 
close to you.” 


$12. to $40. 


If your dealer does not carry the 
Geneva Superior Binocular, write 
us and we will supply you direct. 


GENEVA OPTICAL COMPANY 
36 Linden St., Dept. F, Geneva, New York 


ST 
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"ANNOUNCING 


A Service Unique to 
Fishermen and the 


Amateur Rod Maker 


For twenty years I have specialized 
in personal rod construction. I am 
now in a position to offer this same 
service to Sportsmen throughout the 
country. 

To those who wish to make their 
own rods. 

To those who wish their rods re- 
paired and put in serviceable condi- 
tion for the coming fishing seasons. 
Now is the time to have your rods re- 
paired. 


Unmounted Hand Made 
Split Bamboo 
For Fly Rods—3 Piece Extra Tip 


Hexagonal Lengths—-8, 8%, 9, 
101% ft. Per Set 


Octagon Lengths — 9, 
Per Set 


Material to complete rod. Per Set... 


For Dry Fly Salmon Rods— 
3-Piece Extra Tip 


Hexagonal Lengths—10%, 11 ft. 
Set 
Material to complete rod. 


For Wet Fly Salmon Rods— 
3-Piece Extra Tip 


Hexagonal Lengths—12, 13, 14, 15 ft. 


Per S 
Material to complete rod. Per Set.... 


For Bait Rods-—3-Piece Extra Tip 


Hexagonal Lengths — 5%, 614, 7, 8, 
9 ft. Per Set . 10.00 


Material to complete rod. Per Set.... 7.50 


For Bait Rods——2-Piece Extra Tip 
Hexagonal Lengths—6% ft. Per Set.. 10.00 
Material to complete rod. Per Set.... 8.00 


For Lake Trout or Musky Trolling Rods 
Hexagonal Lengths—61% ft. Per Set.. 10.00 
Material to complete rod. Per Set.... 9.00 


Per Set.... 


12.00 


All materials for completing rods include 
Agate First Guide and Two Agate Tops. 


CHARLES J. MOHR 


9148 120th Street 
Richmond Hill, Li. N. Y¥. 
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The camp fire must always be pro- 
tected from spreading. Sand, gravel, 
rock, clay and other soil without any- 
thing inflammable should always be 
chosen. Some of the worst forest 
fires start from creeping subterranean 
smoulderings in the humus, and it is 
better never to build a fire on this 
kind of ground, wet or dry. It is best 
to find a place where there is dirt with- 
out roots or dead wood of any kind. 
There are few regions where such 
openings cannot be found, whether in 
the Rocky or Sierra Mountains, or in 
green timber pine or spruce knoll terri- 
tory—and the fool who leaves a fire 
burning when he rolls on may find him- 
self imprisoned for criminal careless- 
ness for starting a forest or prairie 
fire in any of Uncle Sam’s forest re- 
serves, state forest, or farm country. 
I’ve seen men close their fists on a flam- 
ing matchstick, and then scrape that 
dead stick with their feet on the road 
dust—because they knew of fires a 
pipe’s ashes or a thrown match-stick 
flame had started in the Dakotas or 
other prairies. 

Tourists in a strange country need 
to be ever alert. In California we met 
a member of a motion-picture outfit 
that camped one night on a mountain- 
side, near a good spring. The night 
was gloriously beautiful, star-lit, with 
a few streaks of cloud, dry and com- 
forting. Suddenly, as it seemed, and 
without warning, torrents of rain 
slammed down out of clouds not one 
had noticed gathering. The party 
huddled in their tents. Soon a flood 
wave rushed down that mountain-side, 
compelling them to scramble for their 
lives. In the morning the sun shone 
brightly again. But a $5,000 automo- 
bile and much of the outfit had been 
carried down in a muck wave of flood, 
quicksand, gravel and other débris—the 
automobile wasn’t worth salvaging. 

Storms always are questionable. 
When it begins to rain, it is worth 
while to take note of everything— 
whether water will fill the tent floor or 
whether a cloudburst ten or twenty 
miles away will sweep over one’s camp 
site (many a tourist was caught on the 
way to Florida last fell, and in Louisi- 
ana and Texas during the winter by 
storms that covered the bottoms and 
level prairies). If the situation is at 
all precarious, it may save the outfit 
to move it a little way—but it is best 
to select a good place, consciously, 
noticing each of the things that rain 
and wind may do—and always have the 
camp set against every emergency. 

Letting things go till morning and 
taking chances never pays — except, 
perhaps, in dividends of experience and 
adventure. A dead limb over one’s car 
at night may fall and inflict injury, or 
at least destroy a car top and tent. A 
mountain slope, wet by a shower, may 
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sweep down as an avalanche of mn 
or stone. It is better, in case of q 
choice of evils, to choose the lesser 
danger with the greater discomfort, 
as, for example, pitching a camp in a 
cold, windy place, rather than in a 
shelter where a flood may come. 

Generally speaking, I think the tour. 
ist does best who makes up his mind 
never to take a chance with any dan. 
ger, night or day, and who, above all 
things, makes sure that he is camped 
in a place protected from wind, rain, 
or other local jeopardy. Every year 
tourists are caught in the Colorado 
country by cloudbursts. Much damage 
is done to the outfits, and usually, be- 
cause the camps were not made in the 
right place, or the chance was taken of 
stopping at places where there was no 
choice. 

It should not be forgotten that in the 
high altitudes, a blizzard may strike a 
Continental Divide camp even in early 
or late summer. The risk is, to my 
mind, worth the joy of a night ten 
thousand feet cr so above the sea. 
That is something else, again, which 
the tourist will determine for himself. 
My own method is, when I know there 
is trouble ahead, as a big area of 
washed-out bridges and roads, to take 
the long way around. 

But the tourist goes forth, not for 
ease and comfort, but for experience 
and adventure. If he pampers him- 
self, if he-turns back from some glo- 
rious land, because “something might 
happen,” he will lose the zest of rolling 
into far-away places. He may unex- 
pectedly, in the dark midnight, find 
himself confronting disaster. If it is 
through no fault of his own, he need 
not worry, but should rather make the 
most of it. Because touring does pre- 
sent difficulties it is a splendid sport. 
The only thing is not to lose one’s out- 
fit, but to save it by taking care of it— 
avoiding the disasters by simple out- 
door sense. 

It should not be forgotten that 
troubles, disheartenments, and difficul- 
ties, at the moment utterly miserable, 
may in the light of future memory 
prove to have been the one big and 
prime incident of the whole trip. At 
least, this is my memory’s remark on 
the things I hated most at the time of 
the crisis. 


THE INITIATION OF 
RAYMOND 


(Continued from page 77) 


tarpon fleet is almost bound to do 
business. A young chap from Houston, 
the partner of my friend, Mr. W. H. 
Mounsell, was the fortunate man in 
our crowd. 

His good luck generally ended with 
the strike, however, for on his best 
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day he succeeded in boating only two 
out of nineteen fish. As a rule, I start 
in strong, and wind up with the 
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me lasts. One hour before I reeled in my 
the tour. @ line for the last time on Friday night, 
his mind ™ I hooked a dainty little five footer, 
any dan- § out in the white water, at the end of 
above all # the north jetty, and he gave me a 
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THE NAVAJO RUG! 


AVAJO Indian Rugs are woven by hand of sheep’s wool in fascinating designs 
and colorings. They are the only hand wrought floor coverings made by a 
primitive people in the United States. 


The weaving is done by the women and young girls, the latter being taught some of the steps as 
early as four years old. The great fear of the old Ehiefs is that as civilization encroaches ypon the 
tribe, the art of weaving will gradually die out, and every effort is being made to perpetuate the 
remarkable artistry and crafthood that has made the Rugs of the Navajos superior in some. ways 
to Orientals. 

Navajos are alike on both sides; they do not curl; easy to clean; wear for more years than any 
other floor covering you can name; inexpensive. Just the attributes you are looking for in an ideal 
rug. The large majority of rugs come in a combination of gray, black, white and red, with either 


the red, white or gray predominating. For living-rooms and porches gray backgrounds are generally | 


the best; for bedrooms, bathrooms and camping blankets, get white backgrounds; and tor dens, 


cozy corners, couch covers, etc., the red backgrounds give that fine touch of color that warms the | 


heart and lends a distinctive air to the sch:me of decoration. 


The Prices Vary According to Size 


$20.00 
60.00 to 75.00 


If not satisfactory they may be returned in exchange for others, or money will be refunded | 


promptly on request. You pay express charges both ways. 


THE NAVAJO ASSOCIATION. 


221 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 














COME! LET US WALK TOGETHER 


A collection of inspiring editorials that have brought comment from 
every part of America. Here in vivid panorama 
Courage meets discouragement 
Light meets darkness 
Hope meets fear. 
A remarkable book for every man and boy. 
Written by Gabriel Heatter, Editor of The Sporting Goods Saleman. 
Retail price, One Dollar. 
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CASTING FOR CHANNEL 
BASS WITH LIGHT LURE 


(Continued from page 86) 


breeding ground in season. Much of it 
is so overgrown that fishing is an im- 
possibility except here and there, to 
still fishermen with cut-bait or live 
minnows in some small run in the 
grass. The lower three miles of the 
river below the house-boat, after about 
two hundred yards, runs through mud 
flats and marsh grass to the bay enter- 
ing the gulf. The upper one mile of 
this area is bordered by mud flats in a 
great portion of its course. This 
varies in appearance with the rise and 
fall of the tide. In low tide the river 
is narrow and bordered by these flats 
rising but a few inches above the 
water line, but with each incoming tide 
the water covers these flats and the 
river is then from one-half to three- 
quarters of a mile in width. A two 
foot tide raises the water to within 
two miles of its source; and there is 
a mile of water in these flats in which, 
at intervals, heavy growths of long 
water grass make a wonderful place 
for the bass to hide and feed in. The 
lower two miles of the river has low 
banks covered with marsh grass, and 
it is much deeper, and about two hun- 
dred yards wide and is quite brackish 
or salt as the tide comes in. In this 
part of the river the weakfish or sea 
trout, red fish or channel bass and 
sheepshead are found. Duritg the fall 
the bass also migrate to this part of 
the water, probably to get rid of the 
fresh watez leaches. We often found 
bass a mile out in the gulf around the 
small keys where the water apparently 
is salt. 

From December 1st to February 1st 
there is ordinarily not more than five 
or six days of rain; and during the 
fourteen years that I have been going 
to this river we frequently do not lose 
more than three days from _ bad 
weather each year. Here the sun 
shines, the birds sing, and the wild 
flowers bloom in December and Janu- 
ary as bright and fresh as in May in 
Tennessee. Here the shy marsh hen 
feeds along the river bank, the king- 
fisher plies his trade with his chal- 
lenging call, the osprey seeks his daily 
diet of fish and the large bald eagle 
is seen soaring in the sky daily. One 
witnesses many tragedies among the 
wild life from day to day and many 
shrewd escapes of the hunted wild 
fowl. For truly 


“The falcon feeds upon the finch, 
The finch upon the fly, . 

And naught can serve the hunger pin.h 
Save death’s wild cry.” 
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Enough for our setting. Mr. Bown 
devotes himself to catching sea trout, 
and always finds a good day’s sport 
casting the surface plug. Mr. Jones}. 
goes after sheepshead and occasion- 
ally for black bass. Mr. Foss and my- 
self confine our activities to the bass, 
using Mr. Foss’ lures. We had the 
usual beautiful catches of bass, several 
weighing seven and one-half and one 
eight pounds, while the average was 
perhaps from one to one and a half 
pounds of live scrappers. We do not 
take anything under eleven inches 
long, and from twenty to forty bass 
is a good average day’s work and 
furnishes a day of real sport. Among 
the catch will always be found some 
that will weigh from three to five 
pounds. When the sea fish are in so 
that the requisite number of barrels 
of fish are caught from them to send 
to our homes, we catch the bass care- 
fully, stringing them through the lip 
and in the afternoon while the light 
is yet good we register them with the 
kodak and gently turn them loose for 
another day. 


As usual, this year we had a succes- 
sion of parties coming and going dur- 
ing my stay of two months, and each 
one enjoyed to the limit the beeuties 
of the surroundings and the wonderful 
fishing supplemented by splendid duck 
shooting on the part of those who en- 
joyed that sport more. 


TAKING RED FISH WITH LIGHT LURE 
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This year we inaugurated a new 
method, to us, of taking red fish on the 
-pork rind lure. Mr. Foss first came 
in with four nine pound beauties taken 
on his lure about ten days before the 
end of his stay, and at once I was 
“bitten” and devoted the remainder of 
my stay to the channel bass, except 
when the tide was not propitious, at 
which time we would work the bass. 


Mr. Logan Bleckley of Atlanta, Ga., 
and several friends joined our camp 
on December 26th. Mr. Bleckley joined 
Mr. Foss and myself in the red fish 
hunt until January 5th, and on Janu- 
ary 10th my brother, Dr. G. W. Gaines 
of Tallulah, La., arrived. As Mr. Foss 
left the camp on the same day, being 
the last of my previous party, my 
brother and myself held the camp until 
January 28th and devoted ourselves to 
the red fish when the tide was proper. 

I had caught channel bass at in- 
tervals for several years in the river 
with trawl, using a spoon and at times 
with a floating plug, casting at low tide 
over the rock bars, which cross the 
river. However, one or two fish a day 
was good work. 

This year I spent many days out 
in the gulf at low tide studying the 
habits of the red fish and opened fifty 
or more to find the food they were 
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4 is a monthly magazine, crammed 
full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping, 
Trapping stories, and _ pictures; 
valuable information about guns, 
rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, 
yy camp outfits, best places to go for 
fish and game, fish and game laws, 
and a thousand and one_ helpful 
hints for sportsmen. National 
Sportsman tells Low yg to do in the 
woods, to coo! grub, how to 

























































get from a_ year’ 
scription to the N ‘ational 
Sportsman. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 
we will send you 
National Sportsman 
for a whole year 
together with one 
of our handsome 
Mosaic Gold 
Watch Fobs 
shown herewith. 
@ Mail your order 
today. Your money 
back if not fully 
satisfied. 



















ATLANTIC CITY 


For more than fifty years these 
two hotels, now combined in 
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CAMPING GUNCRAFT HUNTING ee 


CAMP LIFE AND THE TRICKS OF GUNCRAFT AMERICAN DUCK SHOOTING * 


1 
TRAPPING By William A. Bruette ; By George Bird Grinnell oe 
By W. H. Gibson The theoretical side of the subject has ; ’ ; derar 
been covered with scientific accuracy, and No single gunner, however wide his ex- ve | 
Comprehensive hints on camp shelter, | the practical side of wing-shooting, gun | perience, has himself covered the whole | live | 
log huts, bark shanties, woodland beds and fitting, the master eye, defects in vision broad field of duck shooting, and none one 1 
bedding, boat and, canoe building, and | and other important questions have been | knows so much about the sport that there ; 
valuable suggestions on trappers’ food, | treated in a way that will enable either | is nothing left for him to learn. Each one minn 
etc., with extended chapters on the trap- | the expert or the amateur to determine if | May acquire a vast amount of novel in- In g 
per’s art, containing all the “tricks” and | he is shooting with a gun that fits him ; formation by reading this complete and Nn g0 
valuable bait recipes of the profession; | and how to decide upon one that does. | most interesting book. It describes, with tide 
full directions for the use of the steel trap, The secrets of success in trap shooting as a portrait, every species of duck, goose, e” 
and for the construction of traps of all | well as the peculiarities in flight of the | and swan known to North America; tells minn¢ 
kinds; detailed instructions for the capture | quail, the jacksnipe, the woodcock, the | of the various methods to capture each, | as W 
of all fur-bearing animals; valuable recipes | ruffed grouse and the duck family are il- | the guns, ammunition, loads, decoys and 
for the curing and tanning of fur skins, etc. | lustrated by drawings and described in a boats mone in ot. =e os the best mile | 
way that will facilitate the amateur in | account ever published of the retrieving ‘ 
me eeeee Mustrated. Goth, $1.50 mastering the art of wing shooting. Chesapeake Bay dog. it a | 
A modern treatise on guns, gun fitting. | 627 pages. Illustrated Cloth, $5.00 where 
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215 pages. 
MY FRIEND THE PARTRIDGE of mn 


By Horace Kephart Cartridge, $1.00 Cloth, $2.00 
ineeenes, Vol. scenes. Vol SS 
Il, Woodcraft. The old edition of this PISTOL AND REVOLVER The Habits and Habitat of the Ruffed secur’ 
book was the standard work on the sub- SHOOTING Grouse found 
ject for over ten years. The new edition . ‘ 
is enlarged, entirely revised and brought By A. L. A. Himmelwright By S. T. Hammond of mu 
up to date, after two years had been spent A new and revised edition of a work ; : s ; * 
in the undertaking. Vol. | deals with out- that Rae already achieved prominence as ie hehe mene a) Se eee is duc 
fits, making camp, fires, camp cookery, | an accepted authority on the use of the pon pitost Af cassia hivde thé habits and as I 
etc., etc. Vol. II, “Woodcraft,” deals | hand gun. Full instructions are given in | } bits = , cage n 
chistie with eich shifie and exnedi : abitat of the ruffed grouse, with just the swall 
y 8 pedients as | the use of both revolver and target pistol, ee epth ak and 1 
are learned or practised in the wilderness | including shooting position, grip, position | T82* ouch OF reminiscence and persona bass 
itself, where we have nothing to choose | of arm, etc. The book is thoroughly il- ore eee - 
from but the raw materials that lie around | Justrated with diagrams and photographs He is an acknowledged authority on minn¢ 
us. Contains over a hundred illustrations. | and includes the rules of the United | grouse dogs, and has probably had more Seok 
The volumes may be bought separately or | States Revolver Association and a list of | experience in the field than any man of FORS 
in sets. the records made both here and abroad. | his day. 434 x 6% inche = and o 
Vol. 1,405 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 3 J 7 4 e “ 
Vol. II, 479 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 = gages. Wlnstrated. Plex, Cloth, = 148 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 ~ 
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RIFLES AND RIFLE SHOOTING PANIC PHY 
LOG CABINS AND COTTAGES By Charles Askins gives 
How to Build and Furnish Them A practical manual describing various IN THE ALASKA-YUKON rived 


saps : makes and mechanisms, in addition to 
. By William S. Wicks discussion in —e, = ——— — limita- GAMELANDS The 
his is the most practical book on the tions in the use of the rifle. reats on - ‘ 
subject of heahiiee” and furnishing log | the every style and make of rifle as well By J. A. McGuire durin; 
cabins or cottages ever written. as their use. Every type of rifle is dis- | With an Introduction by Dr. William T. and fi 
The author—a prominent architect and | cussed so that the book is complete in Hornaday 
forest enthusiast—presents in this one | every detail. This fine narrative of achievement in marst 
bi ma + gg one — eo that | 244 pages. Flex. Cloth, $1.00 | the wildest outdoors is enough to stir the this I 
ullder of a temporary or ————————————eeee Oe blood of every red-blooded man and boy. 
permanent home, and furnishes full ex- SPORTING FIREARMS Its motif is entirely correct. The chase devote 


planation on how and where to build any- i . i i 
thing from a shack to the most pretentious By Horace Kephart ee = ee a rusaed that 


mountain structure. This book is the result of painstaking justi li : f | 
Added to the practical and valuable in- tests and experiments. Practically noth- pre gpm ae BE non Pa a 1 the °3 
struction on both interior and exterior log ing is taken for granted, Part I deals with: and Yukon Territory far off the heretofore as the 
cabin construction, this book contains the rifle and Part II with the shotgun. | beaten paths of the big game hunter going 7 
more than one hundred illustrations and The man seeking guidance in the selection to the Far North » 
plans covering the building of fire-places, and use of small firearms, as well as the : then 
chimneys, rustic stairways, appropriate log | advanced student of the subject, will re- | 215 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.5b 
cabin furniture, etc. ceive an unusual amount of assistance when 


57 Figures, 41 Full-page Plates. from this work. : grass 
88 pages. Cloth, $2.00 153 pages. Illustrated. Flex. Cloth, $1.00 JIST HUNTIN’ much 


WOODCRAFT WING SHOOTING AND ANGLING By Ozark Ripley, with an Introduction by begins 


by Shesmienk By wey, Connett, 3rd ie —_ Carroll enoug 
irginius Jist Huntin’” is the only collection of 
No better book for the guidance of those Here is a book by which the expert may | outdoor stories having the human_appeal and | 
who go into the wild for sport or recrea- profit as well as the beginner; a book that for the man who has been there. Written bars | 
tion was ever written. No one ever knew gives all the details of these sports care- by an expert guide who has fished and 
the woods better than “Nessmuk” or sut- | fully explained in easy, practical language; | hunted from Northern Alaska to the Gulf fish fi 
ceeded in putting so much valuable infor- | the choice in handling of guns, shooting | of Mexico. Each incident is a perfect lure t 
mation into the same compass. Camp etiquette, dogs and their training, all kinds short story, so ingeniously contrived by 
equipment, camp making, the personal kit, | of game birds, their habits and habitat, | the author that almost unnoticed he brings at int 
camp fires, shelters, bedding, fishing, cook- duck shooting, trout fishing and the outfit about the objective in a manner that not = 
ing, and a thousand and one kindred topics necessary, the use of the wet and dry fly, only holds spellbound the reader but in- It is 1 
are considered. bass, pike, pickerel, perch, and so forth. | structs the novice as well as the old-timer. loose, 
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most fond of. This fish belongs to the 
drum family, and all this family 
have heavy bones in the throat used 
to crush or masticate the hard shells 
of their usual foods. As the red fish 
is equipped with four such discs, I am 
of the opinion that the minnows are 
crushed to a pulp during the act of 
swallowing. This accounts for the 
scarcity of minnows in the stomach of 
this fish. The hard shells of the crabs 
and other mollusks offer more resis- 
tance to digestion, and while they are 
always crushed to small particles, they 
are found in the stomach in prepon- 
derance. I am quite sure the red fish 
live largely on minnows, as it is seldom 
one will get a strike in water where 
minnows are not observed in casting. 
In going into these salt runs with the 
tide, if one reaches water where no 
minnows start with the cast, it is just 
as well to turn back for one-half a 
mile and go over the ground. I made 
it a rule never to continue the chase 
where there were no minnows visible. 
Again, I noticed that where the schools 
of mullet were seen jumping and 
scurrying around we almost invariably 
found red fish. I believe the absence 
of mullet in the stomachs of these fish 
is due to the grinding up of this fish, 
as I have suggested, for they do not 
swallow the minnow whole as do the 
bass. I found only two recognizable 
minnows, one a needle fish which was 
broken and crushed to small pieces, 
and one a minnow called by the guides 
“hound fish” which was also practically 
pulpified. A description of our methods 
gives the fruits of the conclusions ar- 
rived at. 


The fish lie out 


in shallow water 
during low tide and as the tide rises 
and flows into the channel through the 
marsh grass that lines the gulf at 
this point, the fish go in, and at first 
devote themselves to catching the crabs 
that the low water has driven from 


the oyster bars and rock ledges. Later 
as the water gets higher the minnows 
go in and feed along the banks and 
then the red fish go after them and 
when the tide is well up on the marsh 
grass they strike right at the bank, 
much as the black bass do. The chase 
begins as soon as the water gets deep 
enough to get a skiff over the rocks 
and bars, at first casting along the 
bars and later along the banks. We 
fish first in water so shallow that the 
lure bumps on the rocks in the bottom 
at intervals, and often when it hangs 
it is necessary to wade out and get it 
loose, as the boat cannot be taken into 
it yet. Eight or ten pound red fish 
often strike the lure in such water. 
One who has not fished for these “red 
dynamos” cannot imagine the thrill 
of seeing a “heavy wake” some six 
inches high made by the rush of the 
fish, just under water after the lure, 
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for the cast is made just as in fishing 
for bass, only the lure is retrieved a 
bit faster, for the best results and 
runs about five inches under water. 
When the fish takes the lure it stops 
just as if hung on the bottom, and 
there is a frantic effort to eject the 
hook for a few moments; then a mad 
rush makes the line sing through the 
water. He will often run for a hun- 
dred feet or more before stopping and 
make another frantic effort to get rid 
of the hook when he will again make 
as heavy and as long a run as at first. 
At this time he usually stops and 
stands on his head in an endeavor to 
wipe the hook from his mounth on the 
rocks on the bottom, often bending the 
hook and mutilating a strong lure. 
After failing in this he permits him- 
self to be slowly brought in, fighting 
every foot of the way, until in easy 
sight of the boat when he refuses to 
come closer and here displays the 
cutest trick I have ever witnessed in 
fishing. Coming up with his side to 
the boat he slowly bends his head 
toward the boat, keeping the line as 
tense as possible. When he thinks he 
has gotten all the slack out of the line, 
he suddenly throws his head in the 
opposite direction with a tremendous 
“whack” in his effort to break the line. 
This he will do over and over. His 
effort to “foul” the line over “oyster 
buds” and projecting rocks are almost 
human. This requires quick action on 
the part of the fisherman, standing in 
the boat, holding the rod at arms 
length over the head, to guide the line 
clear during his mad rushes. These 
fish do not break water, but for real 
honest fighting with force and cunning 
I have not found their superier. They 
are also more wary than even the bass, 
as they will not attack the lure at 
all if they see you or if any variation 
in speed arouses their suspicion. 

It is a good fisherman who lands 
one-half of his strikes and we hardly 
averaged that, but after working out 
the size of the hook and length of pork 
rind, our average improved. We use 
a 14-pound test line except Mr. Foss, 
who landed most of his with a 9-pound 
test line. To do effective work, except 
when the water is well up in the grass, 
the cast requires at least 100 feet and 
the man who casts from the wrist, sits 
still in the boat, makes no noise or 
motion, will double the strikes of the 
man who is less careful about these 
precautions. 

Our catches ran from four to ten 
each day and as the tides were not 
favorable for the work after we began 
this fishing, two to two and one-half 
hours was the usual time we could get 
in after the tide came up before ap- 
proaching darkness made us rig up 
our motors and start the three mile 
journey to the camp. We found that 
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casting around the small keys out jn 
the gulf gave good results, fished jn 
the same way. 

After all is said, however, there js 
no fishing in the South that equals 
the black bass for real sport, and the 
test of skill between a big bass and 
the fisherman is a battle royal, which 
the red fish do not give, as not break. 
ing water his fight depends more op 
real strength than on the finer arts of 
war that the black bass will have fre. 
quent recourse to. Again, the mouth 
of the red fish is very tough and is 
never torn by the hook, and when once 
well hooked, only escapes by straight. 
ening the hook, or breaking it, or by 
parting the line. This, however, 
diversifies our fishing, and I am of the 
opinion that the best time for red fish 
is the poorer season for bass in our 
little river. 

Before leaving the subject of our 
sports, I must mention that there are 
many ducks on this river and we spend 
few days without good bags being 
made. We ate few evening meals that 
did not partially consist of roasted 
duck. 


While I am not advertising any 
special bait, yet as I have attempted 
to give in some detail the technical 
method we found best, it is perhaps 
not out of order to mention that the 
lure we used was the “Oriental Wig- 
gler” and the hook that proved most 
effective was a 6/0 hook. The best 
hook we found, and we tried many, 
was the Cincinnati Bass, but as the 
length of hook most effective on this 
lure is that of a length 5/0. This was 
overcome by heating the 6/0 in a 
Sterno burner and with round nose 
forceps to turn another eye in the 
hook, shortening it one-half inch, which 
makes it the length of the 5/0 and at 
the same time taking out the cast off 
in the hook. As I have said, the 
mouth of the red fish is very tough 
and if the hook is of heavy wire it is 
very hard to set the hook with a light 
six ounce six foot rod and yet, if the 
hook is of too light wire, the fish, in 
his effort to rake it out on the rocks 
on the bottom, will succeed either in 
breaking or straightening it out. It 
is impossible to control the fish so as 
to prevent his gaining the bottom with 
the light tackle, and he really does 
pretty much as he pleases with his 
end of the line. 

I am waiting patiently for next 
December to arrive and I am planning 
and preparing already for the work. 

Since reaching home I find with the 
Bunsen burner and improved tools | 
can turn hooks as if done at the 
factory and have this phase of the 
work prepared for the coming season. 

Like all enthusiastic fishermen, ! 
have been for several years working 
on special designs in buck-tail flies of 
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increasing size for bass, and am really 
getting very satisfactory results using 
a buck-tail on a spinner. I find that 
a buck-tail three inches long and as 
wide at the brush is a killer for big 


bass, and to my surprise the pound ! 


and a half bass take this lure quite as 
well as they do the smaller buck-tail 
fy. The large bass are attracted 
from the deep water and moss by it 
when they will not heed the smaller 
lure. 

I plan at some time in the future 
to give some results and observations 
along this line, so will not digress 
further as it is the red fish I have 
wished to talk about at this time. For 
this reason I have not given the names 
or catches of other members of our 
party, who did not fish for red fish. 


ROOSTING TURKEYS 


(Continued from page 75) 


soon turned homeward, and passing 
back over the route we had just taken, 
Tom halted at a thick cedar sapling 
and pulled down two fine turkeys, and 
the scalawag had pretended to me he 
had missed both shots!! Well, I sup- 
pose it did serve me about right for 
twitting him so over his weakness in 
wing-shooting. He said that he had 
found one of the birds in a tall pine, 
away up near the top, had knocked it 
out, and as it came sliding and bounc- 
ing down through the limbs and 
through a smaller magnolia that was 
standing under it, out went number two 
from the thick top of the magnolia and 
he nailed it almost before it was fairly 
awing. 

We had a good heavy load to tote 
three miles home. Tom’s birds were 
gobblers of the year, while mine was a 
big heavy old fellow, with an eleven- 
inch beard, which I told him was of 
course more than an equal for any two 
young ones! 


If you have not written to your 
congressman in regard to the Pub- 
lic Shooting Grounds-Game Refuge 
Bill, there is still time left in which 
to do it. This is a measure of vital 
importance to every sportsman. 
Act now. 
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Louisiana Gulf Coast Club 


S every reader of FOREST AND 
STREAM knows, the Gulf Coast of 
Louisiana is the only section of 

the United States in which a wide va- 
riety of furred and feathered game is 
still found in great abundance. 


The climate and the nature of the 
section have made it so. There are 
hundreds of square miles of dense 
woods and undergrowth and of 
swamps, with innumerable pools and 
lagoons that have not changed since the 
day when the first white man stood 
upon the soil. Every variety of fur- 
bearing animal indigenous to the sec- 
tion is found there today in great num- 
ber. It is the winter home of myriads 
of wild fowl and other migratory birds. 
So it has been from the beginning, and 
so it is today. 


It does not need to be said that this 
condition has been taken advantage of 
by thousands of hunters every year for 
generations past. Nor does it need to 
be said that a very large part of their 
tremendous annual destruction of game 
has always been done in direct viola- 
tion of law. 


More than ten years ago the situa- 
tion has become extremely serious. 
Some species of birds, notably the 
egret, had already been all but exter- 
minated. Other species, including mi- 
gratory game birds, were certain to be, 
sooner or later, if nothing were done 
to help them. 


It was through the efforts of myself 
and of Mr. Charles Willis Ward, of 
Michigan, that this deplorable condi- 
tion was largely remedied by the estab- 
lishment in 1910 of the first publicly 
owned wild-life refuge, the tract now 


known as the Louisiana State Game 
Preserve of 13,000 acres, two-thirds of 
which were paid for by Mr. Charles 
Willis Ward and one-third by me, and 
the land donated to the state of Louisi- 
ana as a wild-life refuge in perpetuity. 


During the next three years I advo- 
cated and succeeded in the establish- 
ment of the Marsh Island Refuge do- 
nated by the generosity of Mrs. Russell 
Sage and the Rockefeller Foundation 
Wild Life Refuge donated by the gen- 
erosity of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Both of these tracts have since been 
donated to the state of Louisiana as 
permanent wild-life refuges. The Sage 
Refuge contains 79,300 acres, and the 
Rockefeller Refuge 85,000 acres, both 
in the heart of this great gulf coast 
game section. 


Both the Sage and the Rockefeller 
refuges were dedicated permanent 
sanctuaries for game in which no kill- 
ing would be allowed at any time. Four 
years ago they were deeded to the state 
of Louisiana, and in accepting them 
one of the conditions agreed to and 
promises made by the state was that 
it would always afford ample police 
protection to prevent violation of the 
sanctuaries by any hunters at any 
time. I may say, in passing, that this 
promise has not been kept, and that I 
have for some time been paying out 
of my own pocket the salaries of seven 
wardens. 


The good that has been accomplished 
by these sanctuaries is beyond compu- 
tation. Every man in North America 
who finds health-giving enjoyment in 
the hunting of wild fowl and other 
migratory game birds is in their debt. 


Not only have the nearly extinct spe 
cies referred to above multiplied to 
large numbers, but the wild fowl and 
migratory game birds which winter in 
the sanctuaries, and breed there and 
wax and grow fat, can be counted only 
in the millions. It is the North Amer- 
ican continent’s principal place of re 
plenishment of these species. 


The Sage Refuge and the Rockefeller 
Refuge lie several miles apart. Be- 
tween them is a large tract of land, 
extending some miles back from the 
coast, which is not a refuge and never 
has been. It has always been privately 
owned. It has always been a favorite 
ground of hunters. By hunters I do 
not mean only the sportsmen of Louisi- 
ana and other states who scrupulously 
obey every game law, but hundreds of 
men who hunt whenever and however 
they feel like it and kill all they please 
or can. It makes a bad and dangerous 
situation. 

It is interesting to note that two 
attempts have been made to interest 
financiers in acquiring the property 
now owned by the club as a wild-life 
refuge. First, about seven years ago 
it was offered to the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation by my attorney, Mr. John Dy- 
mond, Jr., of New Orleans. Second, it 
was offered to Mr. Henry W. DeForest 
in August of this year. Both offers 
were declined. It is also of interest to 
note that the Louisiana Coastal Devel- 
opment Corporation, with offices at 25 
Broadway, in the latter part of 1921 
and the early part of 1922, promoted 
the property lying between the wild- 
life refuges on the coast of Louisiana 
as a commercial proposition. When it 
seemed that they had a great: possibil- 
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ity of putting over this proposition, I, 
through my representatives, secured 
that portion of our property lying be- 
tween the wild-life refuges so as to 
keep it out of commercial development 
and handled it in the only manner pos- 
sible for perpetuating it in. its wild 
state and as a wild-life sanctuary. 











The birds are today slaughtered in 
great quantities, at all seasons (by the 
natives, who rely on them largely for 
their meat supply), owing to lack of 
adequate protection. The state of Lou- 
isiana will never have sufficient funds 
to adequately protect this vast area of 
wild, inaccessible lands. 


It is this condition which I am try- 
ing to remedy by the organization of 
the Louisiana Gulf Coast Club to take 
over this tract and change it from an 
unpoliced, unregulated, open public 
slaughter ground to a carefully pro- 
tected tract of land which will be 
an additional sanctuary during nine 
months of the year and a closely re- 
stricted shooting ground during the re- 
maining three months. 


Because of the tremendous expense 
involved, the membership must be both 
expensive and large. No other means 
of obtaining the necessary funds ex- 
ists. The membership will consist, 
however, of men in practically every 
state in the Union and, as the housing 
accommodations in both clubhouse and 
cottages will not exceed three hundred 
members, it is not to be expected that 
more than one hundred or one hun- 
dred and fifty gunners will be on the 
grounds hunting at any one time. The 
Membership fee, while high is by no 
Means high enough to confine member- 
ship to rich men. There are a large 
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number of clubs whose fees are from 
five to fifteen times as great. There 
will doubtless be rich men in the club, 
but there will be many who are not 
rich at all. 


Not only will every member neces- 
sarily be required to obey every game 
law of the state of Louisiana, but to 
obey as well, on pain of expulsion, club 
rules which will be much. more restric- 
tive. For instance: The club proposes 
to restrict its members to a limit of 
twenty ducks a day (the legal limit is 
25), and to restrict those who use au- 
tomatic and pump guns to handling 
them in such a way that only two shots 
can be fired without reloading. 


Furthermore, no shooting will be 
permitted within one-half mile of the 
present sanctuaries, and a strip of land 
two miles wide, running from one sanc- 
tuary to the other, will be maintained 
as a closed hunting ground, thus af- 
fording the game a travel lane of abso- 
lute safety which they will quickly 
come to know and use. Also, every- 
thing that can be done will be done to 
help the birds increase. 


It is my belief, therefore, that, al- 
though a private club, the Louisiana 
Gulf Coast Club will prove to be a 
great asset to the cause of conserva- 
tion. It will, as I have said, turn an 
unprotected, greatly shot-over tract of 
land, where there is now little or no 
effort to stop the constant violation of 
the state game laws and Migratory 
Bird Law, and where there is in con- 
sequence enormous destruction of game, 
into an absolute sanctuary (of over 
102,000 acres) during nine months of 
the year. The amount of game killed 
during the remaining three months will 
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not exceed 150,000 birds, which will be 
less than a bird and a half to the acre, 
and, as the club proposes to plant 
60,000 acres of its land in food for wild 
life, and, as an acre of well-planted 
land will feed 1,000 birds, the number 
of birds killed by the club will be only 
a very small part of those they protect 
and provide with food. 

All conservationists and duck hunt- 
ers know that if the wild fowl are shot 
excessively they will leave the club 
grounds and go to the sanctuaries, and 
those that do come back, attracted by 
the food, will come only at night when 
they cannot be shot. 

The Louisiana Gulf Coast Club is, 
of course, much more than a hunting 
club. It is a winter-resort club planned 
on very broad lines, and for the plea- 
sure of women and children as well as 
men. Golf, tennis, riding, sea bathing, 
boating and salt- and fresh-water fish- 
ing will together command more of the 
time and attention of the members 
present on any day than will the 
hunting. 

The basic idea of this club is twofold 
—conservation and the creation of a 
place where men may come themselves 
and bring or send their families for a 
happy, healthful vacation. Hunting is 
only a part of it and a small part, and 
will be so strictly and conscientiously 
regulated as to do no harm. Life in 
the open will be the great attraction at 
this club, without the society features 
of the cities or such resorts as Palm 
Beach. 

E. A. McILHENNY, President 
Louisiana Golf Coast Club. 
Chicago offices: 
624 South Michigan Avenue. 















Complete Dog Book 


Dogs of America, Great Britain and 
other countries 


By Wituiam A. BRUETTE 


This ‘modern work, written by an au- 
thority of international reputation, pre- 
sents in an entertaining manner the his- 
tory, general characteristics, peculiarities 
and particular sphere of usefulness of all 
of these breeds recognized by the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club. The latest standards for 
judging each breed are given, the good 
points and bad points are set forth clearly 
and are further elucidated by a number of 
beautiful photographs of famous speci- 
mens of the most important breeds. The 
book is replete with practical information 
that will enable a man to determine 
which breed is best suited to his wants 
and purposes and how to select his typical 
specimen. Particular attention has been 
given to the buying of puppies and the 
prospective owner is told just what things 
to look for and what to avoid in making 
his selection. 


353 pp. Illustrated, cloth. Price $3.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th St. New York City 
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NEW FIREPROOF 


AMERICAN PLAN 


Open Until April 15th 
250 Rooms—Each with Bath 
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In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 






be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 









POINTERS AND SETTERS 





Tennis FOR SALE—ENGLISH LLEWELLYN, 


Irish setter pups, trained dogs, pointers, Irish water 
spaniels and Chesapeake Bay retrievers, both pups, 
trained dogs; enclose 6 cents stamps for lists. 
Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 









Exceptional Bathing Beach 
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FOR SALE—REGISTERED SETTER 


puppies, Old enough to hunt now. Champion 
SHERMAN DENNIS Candy Kid and Eugene M blood lines. None 
better. Five-generation pedigree furnished. Dr. 

Manager C. C. English, Booneville, Ark. 





REGISTERED POINTERS, ENGLISH AND 
Llewellyn Setter Shooting Dogs. Several nice, 
young brood bitches. Beautiful pedigreed puppies, 
best breeding, ready for immediate shipment; buy 
that good puppy for next year’s shooting dog. 
Write us your wants. Darracott & Cockerham, 
Aberdeen, Mississippi. 


REGISTERED LLEWELLYN SETTER, 
one year old. Healthy, no bad habits. Bob Mabry, 
Jonesville, S. C. 


6-MONTHS-OLD REGISTERED POINTERS, 
Broomhill Dan, John Proctor, and Jingo blood; 
forty dollars ($40.00) each. Country raised, now 
pointing birds. A. L. Walker, Columbia, Tenn. 


AT STUD—MAC, THE 10TH—NO BETTER 
bred setter in America. Has son $3,000.00 won’t 
buy. Enough said; fee $50.00, but till June $25.00. 
Jas. O. Cooper, Dover, N. J. 


NO. 1—GOOD-LOOKING REGISTERED 
setter bitch, 3 years, well broken every way, and 
just bred to one of the best studs in United States ; 
all papers on pups; $125. No, 2—Registered 2%- 
year-old pointer bitch; best blood obtainable in 
land trained just bred to one Champion John Proc- 
tor’s best sons; all papers on pups; $100. No. 3— 
Brace pedigreed pointers, 3 years old; dog and 
bitch do it all; hundreds of birds killed over them 
this season; $100 each. No. 4—Registered, good- 
looking, 3-year-old setter dog, experienced north 
and south; a rare bred one, as well as a rare broke 
dog; he the kind to please the most exacting; $125. 
Get our list of offerings; it’s free, Shelby Kennel, 
Bartlett, Tenn. 


Summer, The Monterey 
ASBURY PARK, N.J. 











USE OUR CLASSIFIED 
COLUMNS FOR RE- 
SULTS 


SHOOTING DOGS WANTED 


I have owned and developed the greatest Field Trial 
Dogs that this world has ever seen and I am satisfied to 
rest on my laurels and in the future devote my energies 
exclusively to training shooting dogs. My training preserves 
comprise 20,000 acres with abundance of game. Kennels 
built after a lifetime experience. My assistants, the. best 
men I could find in Scotland, and the dogs I break remain 
broken. I have more unbroken records than any trainer 
living or any trainer who ever did live. If you want your 
shooting dogs properly developed, send them to me. 


R. K. (BOB) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Alabama. 





In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, 
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FOR SALE—REGISTERED IRISH SE 
pee fom finest field working stock 
eauties. 


obtainab 
P. Gallagher, Bucyrus, N. D. _ 


.FOR SALE—REGISTERED POINTER PUP. 
ies of best_ blood and shooting strain. W, — 
lanchard,. Eastport, Maine. : 





















AIREDALES 
a ane eneeeteeetaseseeesesnteS 
LOU HOLLIDAY’S SUPER - AIREDALE; 







Super-size, Super-courageous, Super-intelligent, For CALI 
nearly a decade, as originator and breeder of they”. 1, 
Lionheart strain of Airedales, I have supplied the oN N 





sportsmen of North America with honest Airedale 
that can really do the things claimed for the breed 
I can now deliver puppies out of bitches that haye 
no superiors and few equals. Ask the Editor 
about me. Lou Holliday, Victor, Mont: 


———_— 
AIREDALE BITCH PUPPIES, IDEAL FoR 
work or show. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn, 


a 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF TWO.-HuUN. 
dred-page illustrated dog book about the world’s RE-B 
largest dog kennels and its famous strain of Oora; ad larg 
Airedales, specially trained as companions, watch.level2” 
dogs, automobile guards, stock-drivers, liunters, 
retrievers, etc. Ten cents for postage brings the 
book with latest price lists of trained dogs anj 
puppy stock. Oorang Kennels, Box 24, La Rue, 
io. 
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HOUNDS 


cede tite lect eeeeneecial 

EXTRA WELL-TRAINED RABBIT 
hounds. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. H. Miller, 
Christiana, Fa. 


PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, x 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained: ° ° 
also puppies. July and Walker strains. Traine tet ©” 
dogs sold on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, Mont.@® Your 
gomery City, Mo. e msi 













“SHI 
licker” 






mened i 
ROYALLY BRED, BEAUTIFUL LONG.#ng us 
eared black and tan, cold-nosed, bugle-voiced, tock, 

registered American foxhound puppies. Descrip. 
tive illustrated circular 10c. Earl Gossett, Box, FOR 
35F, Bannock, Ohio. — 
xter, 


isc esinr esate aie piles latina: Macatee 
COON, AND COMBINATION HUNTING 

hounds, 10 days’ trial. C. Scott, Sedalia, Ky. =" 

model, s 

BEAGLES feld ‘Ta 

vorth $! 


BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING glibre + 
the leading sporting dogs. Hounds and Hunting jy, las’ 



























have more beagle news than all other magazines special tic 
combined. Sample, 20c; $1.50 yearly. Desk F, — 
ant, | 







Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, III. 


FOR SALE—BEAGLES, ALL AGES. HAR- 
old Evans, Cold Springs, Indiana. 






CANA 
as, $15. 
hrge To 
little En 
undefeat 
d Whit 

CHESAPEAKE BAY FEMALES WHELPED @edar 1 
June 4th. Registered two strains, Commander 
Brown, Mrs. N. M. Black, Green Tree Road, 
North Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING; 
thirty-four years’ experience developing grouse and 
quail dogs; excellent reference; terms reasonable. 
A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 










CHESAPEAKE BAYS 


CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES—FIRST CLASS— 
reasonable, dogs at stud. Taylor & Orr, Clear 
Lake, Iowa. 

























LIMI' 


pheasant 


Indianfie 








CHI 
heasant. 
eer, elk 
halla, M 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 
INTELLIGENT REGISTERED MAMMOTH 


Great Dane puppies for sale. Box 23, New Rich- 
mond, Ind. 


PEDIGREED NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES, 
Beasley Carmony strain; none better; males $25 


vin 
females $15. Lone Cedar Farm Kennels, Harts- 
ville, Indiana. 
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Oct. 12, 1923. 





, " Shea FERR 
Sirs: Am receiving more inquiries than | J&nting 

. é your wz 

I can find time to answer, and as I have | F—““' 
no more dogs to offer at present, would be bare 
pleased if you advise your readers. Farm, H 
i 


Wish to thank you for the excellent re- 
ply from the advertisement. 





MORI 
Waters if 
Wild Ce 
or crop 
Maced 
Write T, 
osh, W; 
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Yours respectfully, 
JAMES WHALEN, 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
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ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 





al 

IREDALEs, 

elligent. Fo CALIFORNIA GOLD, % DOLLAR SIZE, 
reeder of the ic; ¥% dollar size, S8c; Zagle cent and catalog, 
supplied they.’ Norman Schultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
est Airedales 






or the breed, 










hes that have ology, stamps, butterflies. Thousand Indian ar- 
the Editor Jes. Catalogue 10c.__Indiancraft-F-Co., 466 Con- 

ont. necticut, Buffalo, N. Y 

PU ———————————————————————————————————— 

DEAL FOR 

nbury, Com, GUNS AND AMMUNITION 




















TWO-HUR. RE-BLUING PROCESS: GOVERNMENTS 
in of Oor Sid largest manufacturers. oa 10 years. $1.00. 
ions, wall (leveland’s Gun s Gun Shop, 206 S. 7th St., Minneapolis. 205 S. 7th St., Minneapolis. 
ers, hunters, SS ee neers 
e bri: igs the 

ed dogs and > = aw 

24, La Rue, KRAG RIFLE BARGAIN 






———___ § Bolt action, S-ebot, bbl. 29 in., wt. 9 Ib 
120-40. M. Cartridges, $1.10 box 
df 20; S. P. Six cn emthean race the 
RUSSELL’S 






245 W. 42nd St., New York City. 





> RABBIT 
, H. Miller, 











X HOUNDS, “SHIFTING WITH SHIFF” IS NOT A 
mink, deer, Wicker’? but an exchange under definite rules that 
1 untrained: pe" 50 years have protected both parties. Never 
ns. Trainedapiter one trade, and hide. This business is built 
dams, Mont- your confidence and patronage. Ship stamp. 





e inside, 
imened in stock. 
















IL LONG. ming useful to do. Shiff, the Gunman, N. Wood- 
bugle-voiced, mock, 

s. Deserip- 

sossett, Box] FOR SALE—ONE 22-CAL. WINCHESTER 






Automatic rifle, Mod. 03; $30.00. 


Baxter, Athens, Pa. 


new ; 













HUNTING 


lia, Ky. 






model, special stocks and holster, at $22.50. 
fed Target Practice Rod Outfits, 
yorth $9.00, 










ECO MING 
nd Hunting 
r magazines 


Desk F, 


they last. 








Sportsman’s Service Association, 


lant, Nitro, West Va. 


ES. HAR- 






LIVE STOCK 















———————— ffrs, $15.00 pair. White, Brown, Chinese, African, 
* CLASS— @hrge Toulouse, Embden Geese, $4.00 each. Pure, 
Orr, Clear @little English Caller Drakes $3.00, Females $4.00, 


undefeated show winners. 


————— Bi White, White Muscovy, Mallards, $2 
VHELPED @(edar Lawn Farm, Wapakoneta, Ohio. 
Commander 


rree Road, 


eggs, $4.50 
Pheasantry, Telford, Pa. 


pheasant breeders, pair $8.00; 
Indianfield 


NG 
RAINING; 


grouse and 
reasonable. 


ocks, $7.00; excellent plumage, perfectly n 
illis Rergey, Taxidermist, Telford, Pa. 








; heasants, wild wire, grouse, quail, wat 


leer, elk 




















HUNTING BOWS, RELICS, MINERALS, 





s., cal. 


$9.95 


Every standard American type speci- 
Help us give our fanatics some- 


A. 





FEW .45 AUTO PISTOLS, GOVERNMENT 


Holli- 


complete sets, 
We furnish for, or adapt to any .30 
libre rifle not over 26” barrel at $1.50 each, while 
We manufacture a complete line of gun 
specialties and do gunsmithing in all its branches. 
Central Service 






CANADIAN WILD GEESE, REAL HONK- 


Black East India, Crest- 
2.50 each. 


LIMITED NUMBER CHOICE RINGNECK 


per 15. 


MOUNTED RINGNECK PHEASANT 


nounted, 


c HINESE RINGNECK AND FANCY 


er fowl, 





—__——— and foxes. Jaser’s Eheasantry, Wal- 
AMMOTH @ulla, Mich. 
New Rich- EEN 
WILD MALIARD ITENS FOR BREEDING 
mrposes for sale. $2.50 each. Erwin Schrein, 
PUPPIES, Mliooper, Neb. 
males $25, 
els, Harts- DECOYS, CALLERS, PURE BRED. WILD 
amada geese, trained decoys ; booklet 25c; wild 
——— Ballads $5.00 pair, $8.50 trio; eggs $2.50—12; 


12; duck book 25c. Ducks, 1923 stock. 


fr sale. S, Breman Co., Danville, Tllinois. 
tis aac 


FERRETS FOR KILLING RATS, 







, 1923. 





ies than 
; I have 
vould be 


Jour wants. Irving Stocking, Wakeman, ( 








rabbits. Stamp for prices. 
Farm, Humboldt, Iowa. 
_—_——————— 





llent re DUCK ATTRACTIONS 







oh, Wis. 
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English callers $10.00 pair, $17. 50 trio; eggs $5.00 


Ferrets 


AND 


hunting rabbits, white or brown; A-1 stock; write 


Yhio, 


FOR SALE—FOXES, CHINCHILLA FUR 
Northern Silver Fox 





MORE DUCKS WILL COME TO YOUR 
Waters if you plant their favorite foods, Wild Rice, 
Wild Celery, etc. Plant soon as waters are open, 
for crop next fall. Liberal discount on orders 
Pace! now. Helpful literature—planting advice. 
Write Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, Dept. H-261, Osh- 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


H. 


February forms close January Ist. 


TAXIDERMY 


YOU CAN MAKE MONEY TANNING 
furs, making fur robes, rugs mothproof. Guaran- 
teed formula and instruction, one dollar. J. E. 
Herold, 26 St. Pauls Pl., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


WANTED — TAME PET DEER, PREFER 


fawn. Box 327, Lexington, Ky. 











YOU CAN TAKE YOUR OWN FURS AND 
skins, make your own rugs and robes with mounted 
heads, open or closed, moth finish ,with my tanning 
formulas and the time and labor- -saving methods. 
You can do this work quickly and make lots . 
money. Formulas and methods, $3.00 postp. 
Duty free. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, yaaa. 
Ontario, Canada. 





FOR SALE — GAME HEADS NEWLY 
mounted. Game heads by modern American Mu- 
seum methods of lasting true-to-life taxidermy. A 
large woodland caribou head, mule deer heads, 
white tail deer heads, mountain sheep and goat 
heads, moose heads, elk heads. Moderate prices, 
express prepaid, duty free, on_ approval anywhere 
in U d Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Union- 
ville, Ontario, Canada. 


RESORTS 





FOR SALE — MAGNIFICENT GAME PRE- 
serve and truck farm of 1,800 acres. On national 
highway, Beaufort County, South Carolina. Within 
five miles of Atlantic Coast Line, main line. Ducks, 
quail, deer, also black bass and rockfish fishing. 
Hunting lodge, all conveniences. Must be seen to 
be appreciated, Address Preserve, c/o Forest and 
Stream. 





HUNTING PRESERVES FOR SALE. BEST 
duck, deer, quail and other game preserves, includ- 
ing fresh and salt water fishing, in the South. 
Reasonable prices and shown on application. St. 
Julien Grimke, 281 King St., Charleston, S. C. 





ACCOMMODATIONS FOR HUNTING 
guests and tourists in refined home, beautifully 
situated near Charleston, S. C.; all conveniences ; 
garage, kennels, etc. Rates on request. Address 
RLR, Box 68, R2, Navy Yard, S. C. 


REAL ESTATE 





BUY THESE BARGAINS BY MAIL. $73 
for 12 acres choice lake frontage. $75 for 25 acres, 
trout stream accessible. $97 for 50 acres, beauti- 
fully wooded, shooting. $105 for 50 acres, hunting 
camp site. $49 for small acreage, Georgian Bay. 
$125 for good acreage, big game district. $215 
for large acreage, hunting camp site. $285 for min- 
ing claim, may be worth a million. Also beautifully 
situated hunting camps and fishing lodges, where 
there is real hunting and fishing. Summer cottage 
sites, islands of all sizes, heavily wooded acreages, 
all situated in Muskoka, Georgian Bay District, 
with its ten thousand islands, Algonquin Park with 
its 300 lakes, Highlands of Ontario, Lake of Bays, 
and the famous Muskoka Lakes region. All offered 
at 10 cents on the dollar of their value, and on easy 
monthly payments of $5.00 and upwards. Send 
for illustrated list of the above and one hundred 
other properties seized and sold for taxes. If you 
are interested in the forthcoming boom in Canadian 
Gold and Silver mines, and would like a mine all 
your own for two or three hundred dollars, send for 
list 240A, Every property is fully described and of- 
fered at a stated price. Send no money. Send for list 
today, so you will have first chance. If you wish 
you may make the payments to your local trust 
company. Tax Sale Service, Queen Street, 
West, District 5, Toronto, Gane Canada. 





$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 


fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks, 
$100.00. Hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kan. 

PATENTS 


“PATENT PARTICULARS” AND TRADE- 
mark information free. Sterling Buck, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. (Government register number 
780.) 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE 
wanted for publication. Submit manuscript or 
write Literary Bureau, 518 Hannibal, Mo. 













CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Ten cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed with order. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 529 St. 
Louis, Mo, 





POEMS WANTED—SELL YOUR SONG- 
verses for cash. Submit mss. at once, or write 
New Era Music Co., 147 St. Louis, Mo. 


RECENT OPENING OREGON HOME- 
steads offer exceptional opportunities. Map and 
details $1.00. F. G. Thompson, Sheridan, Oregon. 











HELP WANTED 





SEVERAL MEN ABLE TO ASSIST ORGAN- 
ization and manage operation of a series of Shoot- 
ing Ranges for National Organization of sports- 
men. State qualifications first letter. Sportsman’s 
Service Association, Central Service Plant, Nitro, 
West Va 


EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EX- 
penses paid, as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3 months’ home 

Excellent oppor- 


stu: ly course or money refunded. 
G-53. Stand. 
¥; 





tunities. Write for free booklet, 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GENUINE HARRIS TWEEDS OF EX- 
clusive quality, the ‘“‘real thing’ for distinctive 
Sports Suits; hand-woven, almost endless in wear, 
and wonderfully good-looking. Booklet and latest 
patterns free on request. T. B. Macaulay, Harris 
Tweed Warehouse, 120 Stornoway, Scotland. 


ROWBOATS EASILY MADE. BLUEPRINT 
list free. Wee-Sho-U Co., Western Market, De- 
troit, Mich. 


FOR SALE—FOR YOUR TRIP TO MOUN- 
tains, Pacific, Atlantic or Gulf Coast, for party 
one to seven, my wonderful tested practical weather 
proof camp tour body mounted on Ford one-ton 
chassis. Less than half cost. Particulars. H. O. 
Penick, c/o Farmers and Merchants Bank, Ocean 
Springs, Miss. 


PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
We specialize in circulars, folders, booklets, cut- 
outs and window displays. Estimates furnished. 
Didion & Company, Printers, 17 Thompson Street, 
New York City. 








Cassiar District, British Columbia 


We have opened a new, shorter and 
more economical route into this District, 
via the Taku River, from Juneau, Alaska. 
Sheep, Goat and Bear. 


Southeastern Alaska, Islands 


Moose, Caribou, 


Spring and Fall hunting for the big 
Brown Bear on Admiralty and Baranof 
Islands. Black and Grizzly on _ the 
Whiting River. 


Address. TAKU TRADING COMPANY 
JUNEAU, ALASKA 


AMERICAN GAME BIRD SHOOTING 
By George Bird Grinnell 


This large and profusely illustrated 
volume covers the whole filed of upland 
shooting in America. It deals with the 
birds followed by the upland shooter with 
dog and gun, and gives practically every- 
thing that is known about the woodcock, 
the snipe, all the North American quail, 
grouse and wild turkeys. This is its 
scheme: 

Part I—Life histories of upland game 
birds; many portraits. 

Part Il—Upland shooting, and also guns, 
loads, dogs, clothing. 

Part IIl—Shooting of the future, ruffed 
grouse, quail, etc. 


558 pages. Illustrated. 


Cloth, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th St., N. Y. City 


$5.00 


It will identify you. 





English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 
R SA 


F O 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 





Proc Buy tlock 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES | 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads. training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free’ 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 

Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A. F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C, Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send tor 
lree sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; 

DOGDOM Book Department 
any book about dogs published. 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nat’l Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 


Foreign, $2.50 
can supply 
Write to- 


$4 MAKES PERFECT BIRD DOG $4 
Ideal Exciusive Combination Offer 


20:h Century Bird Dog Book (eiiics) 


By Er. Shelley 
and 


NEW AND IMPORTED TRAINO COLLAR 


Train Your Dog at Home! 





The Book Teaches The Traino Trains 
Four Dollars for Both—Postage Prepaid 


This combination can be obtained only from 


FREEMAN LLOYD, Oscawana, N. Y. 
$4 MAKES PERFECT BIRD DOG $4 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means, No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS  %evPretor 


In writing to 








|BOB WHITE AND BIRD 
DOGS 


(Continued from page 102) 


bored right barrel improved cylinder or 
full cylinder, and left barrel modified 
choke. The straighter a gun is (pro- 
vided you can shoot it with ease) the 
better you will perform on quail. This 
rule does not always work, however. 
Quail are hustlers in flight and the 
person who can align properly on them 
| rapidly, is sure to develop into an ‘ex- 
cellent shot. 


W ITH magazine guns an improved 

cylinder or modified choke seems 
to fill the wants of most sportsmen. 
Guns with 26 or 28-inch barrels are 
the most popular. They line up more 
quickly on close shooting. Naturally 
a man who has shot long with 30 or 
32-inch barrels, has to become accus- 
tomed to the short ones, and at first 
will find himself going below his stand- 
ard. The same will happen when he 
changes abruptly to light-weight guns, 
whether 12-gauge or smaller. On ac- 
count of lightness, their shooting pow- 
ers and ease of handling have made 
many converts for small bore guns. 
Every sportsman is so familiar with 
their shooting, nothing further need be 
said about them. 

Without perfect confidence in a gun 
—fit, balance and pattern—the average 
| quail hunter will not shoot well. And 
the next and greatest essential is con- 
fidence in himself. If the hunter can 
coax himself into a state of belief that 
every shot presented can be executed 
easily — no matter how difficult — 
whether in thickets, dense timber, 
scrub pine or tall weeds, as well as 
right or left crossing birds, or in- 
comers, he cannot help shooting well. 

After all, shooting swift-flying birds 
is nothing more than perfect coordina- 
tion of eye, ear and muscles. The best 
quail shots shoot as much by sound as 
by sight. The noisy whirr of the bird 
ultimately develops the faculty of in- 
stinctively lining the gun on it before 
sighting. Then covering the bird is 
nothing more than an automatic act. 
After this necessarily follows firm 
pressure of the trigger at the proper 
moment without hitch or jerk. 

Long ago the writer learned that the 
average poor shot, who reads too much 
on the subject of shooting, is inclined 
to go backward instead of progressing. 
He gets to thinking too much about 
theories and advice and it interferes 
seriously with chances of correcting 
faults. It is on his mind too much, 
and he finds himself at the moment of 
shooting cramped from advice instead 
of having gained poise. 

During my thirty years of quail 
shooting, almost daily in the open 


Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, 


It will identify you. 


season, I have observed that no tw 
men shoot alike, and I have again 
thought it well to report my conclusioy 
that if a man can arrive simply at the 
psychological state of believing he can 
hit every bird that gets up, though 
he may not sight down a gun barrel, 
he will gradually shoot well because 
his nerves and fingers will behave in 
spite of poor success at the start. 

It is my sincere belief that all the 
advice I ever read on ghooting was 
good. But the average man who 
shoots poorly is too much like the city 
man who starts farming. He does not 
have the poise and hardly begins to put 
into -execution one régime, when the 
most trivial advice from another source 
will change his entire activities toward 
the new hope, no matter how unwar. 
ranted. 

Perhaps my own experience will 
assist some novice or an old-timer who 
never has mastered quail shooting and 
help him in both open and cover work. 
But remember, the writer does not con- 
sider it infallible, though it has been 
of great assistance getting him going 
right, when some of his most persistent 
missing streaks were in evidence. Try 
to overcome all nervousness when go- 
ing up to pointing dogs. Don’t look at 
them, nor on the ground and speculate 
where the birds might be, nor try to 
anticipate where they are going to get 
up’ and in which direction they will 
fly. Look up at the sky, and, without 
tremulousness, walk right into the 
birds and flush. Don’t look for a bird, 
that is, select one before aiming at it. 
Instead, let sound direct you, then find 
the bird along the barrel and press as 
you get on him. This will cure ner- 
vousness and encourage shooting poise. 

If any other hints are acceptable, I 
might suggest holding high on all birds 
in almost every sort of flight. They 
are always rising slightly, barring the 
few occasions when they dip under 
cover, pitch out of a tree, or fly down- 
hill. 

Lots of my shooting has been done 
amid second growth bull pines, post- 
oak and similar cover of the very 
densest kind. Ultimately I found quail 
were killed easily there, if I caught 
them the instant they towered to the 
tops; in fact, the instant they had 
scaled the ladder of obstacles and 
started their burst of speed. Also, in 
timber, I tried to get them before they 
flew between trees, or when this was 
impossible, I picked openings. An old 
quail hunter advised me always to be 
up on my toes, eager, calm, and ag- 
gressive. I found his advice excellent. 

At first a certain shot was difficult 
for me to execute: an incomer. 


Sinc 


offer 
sister 
shoot 
doubl 
No 
Put y 
just 


Later g8© 


I began getting on them instantly as wi 


they came toward me, moving the gut 
upward until the instant I lost sight 
of them. Then I pressed the trigger: 
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it no two Since then I find it ridiculously easy, 
though at times I regret a quail is so 
dose it is unfit for food if shot. Try 
it on quail, ducks‘ér any incomers and 
see how quickly you can master it. 


ive again 
conclusion 
ply at the 
ng he can 


p, though Quail shooting is correctly called a 


un barrel, gentleman’s sport, as it is an exhilarat- 
11 because ff ing pastime which all can enjoy at an 
behave infJage when other outdoor exercise is un- 
tart. feasible. And it is a sport in which 
at all thejwe can act according to all the ethics 
sting wasfof sportsmanship or otherwise. Al- 
man whoMways respect the other era 
e the city shooting companion and the property | 
2 does not you are hunting over. Never bé greedy 
ins to putjand shoot at birds that are your 


companion’s by right of opportunity. 
When, by chance, you double, always 
offer the kill to your mate. Real per- 
sistence in this amenity will break a 
shooting pair of the worst siege of 
doubling. 

Now for the farmer or landowner. 
Put yourself in his place and treat him | 
just like you would want a man to 
treat your own holdings; then nothing 
further need be said, for it will in- 
clude putting up fences that have been 
knocked down, refraining from shoot- 
ing near the home or where livestock is 
kept, as well as exercising caution 
when in corn fields or in cover that you 
cannot see any distance ahead. 

And now a final plea for that won- 
derful staunch companion of man, 
without which the sport would lose its 
greatest charm. Quail shooting re- 
quires that a dog should be thoroughly 
conditioned in advance. Too many 
sportsmen overlook this and many a 
poor dog suffers untold misery from 
such frequent deplorable negligence.: 
A dog should no more be put in the 
field in poor condition than an athlete 
who is to do a 25-mile cross country run. 
If the owner has no opportunity, let 
him put the animal in capable hands 
to get him in proper shape for the 
hunt. Were this done oftener, fewer 
dogs would go wrong afield with sore 
feet, or slow up badly after the first 
day’s work. 

To work properly and cover the 
great distances that have to be done 
with speed and under the most gruel- 
ling going, a dog must be fed well. 
The barbarous treatment of never 
feeding a dog before a hunt should be 
relegated among customs of the past— 
a thing inconceivable by a modern 
hunter. As with man, food is the 
dog’s fuel. He will consume lots of it 
during a day. Therefore, two hours; 
before the hunt, the dog should be al- | 
lowed to eat all the good solid food he! 
wants. By hunting time the food will 
be well on its way toward being di-| 
gestcd. The dog will not be loggy and | 
Will stand more than one whose owner 
has neglected this matter. 

When the hunt is some distance from 
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In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


“Dog and Black Fox Insurance” 
Policy covers death from any 
cause, theft and loss by escape 


Lowest rates. 


LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, . - - - Illinois 





THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
BERRY, KY. 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox 
Hounds, Coon Hounds and Rabbit 
Hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalogue 
ten cents. 


FOR GREAT DANES 
that have size — intelligence. 


COLLINS KENNELS 
Box 200 Reedsburg, Wis. 





A wholesome and healthful “Meat Fibrine” 
biscuit for every size and breed. 


Write for sample and send 
2c stamp for new catalog. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEW JERSEY 





if Your Dog js Sick, 


all run down, thin and un- 
thrifty with materated eyes, 
high-colored urine and harsh 
Staring coat, ‘‘eating grass’’ 
won't help him. Dent's Con- 
dition Pills will. They are 
a marvelous tonie for mange, 
distemper, indigestion and 
out of sorts. Price 5ve., 
druggists, or mail. 


DENT MEDICINE CO., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


“Strong Heart” Police Dogs 


hy, “Character plus Appearance.”” You can 
Ly pay more but you can’t get a better dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 


New Brunswick, East Turnpike, N. J. 
A copy 
Kennel Journal, devoted 


Free to Dog Owners exclusively to dog dis- 


eases, dosing, nursing, feeding, care, puppy ills; helps make 
dog breeding profitable. Questions answered free. Or send 
25e for year’s subscription. 


BURWYN KENNEL JOURNAL, Box 6, Waterloo, towa 


82 page book—how tokeep your 

dog well — how to care for him 

when ak. Result of 36 ver aoe 

ence own isease, 
Mailed FREE. Write today, Dept 5402 


wwe GLOVER, V. $.. York 





POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 

VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Ashland, Wisconsin 


‘ xy of the Burwyn 
Rappo Von Der Kriminal 
Polizei AKC334026 $Z72782 





Chesapeake Bay Pups from 2 to 18 
months old. No better stock to be had. 
Sire Beverley’s Rex, Dam Teddy's Lady 
Belle, she by Deerwood’s Teddy and Trixie 
Girl, he by Beaver Don and Davidson's 
Otter Queen. They are ribbon winners, as 
well as working stock. 


BOB WHITE, 7128 28th Ave., So., 
Seattle, Washington 


Shomont White Collies Lov: 
uality makes our 


tion guarantee1. 
Biol bargain lists now. 
HOMONT KENNELS 
Box 106 , Monticello, lowa 


Pohic 38976—The lion of his tribe; fee 
$75.00. Has produced twelve winners the 
past year. A brother to Champion Mary 
Montrose. 

Mohawk’s Romance 60043—-A Llewellyn of 
rare quality and beauty. Just won Ohio all 
age. 33 starters. Fee $75.00. 

Shooting Dogs high schooled. 

Pohic puppies and shooting dogs for sale. 


EDW. D. GARR, La Grange, Kentucky 


DOG INSURANCE 


It is now possible to get a complete protection policy 
on your dogs. My company writes more insurance on 
high-class dogs than any other of a like nature in the 
United States. Policy covers death from any cause, 
theft, poisoning or disappearance. Agents wanted. 
Address 


AMERICAN LIVE STOCK UNDERWRITERS 
Capital, $150,000.00 


Box 544 SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CoO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


It will identify you. 


SEND NO MONEY [tte dos. The right kind of food is 


SUPER ‘32 
POLICE 
AUTOMATIC 


15 shot super automatic $995 


like those used by Ger- 
man military officers. Ex- 
tra magazine free. Never 
before this was any 15 shot, 32-Cal. 
Automatic offered at this price...... $8.95 


World’s Famous Luger, 30 Cai.. ees 
Top Break Special at 
rr SATISFACTION 
= GUARANTEED 
= Send No Money, Pay 
_ Postage. 
Brand - New Guns. Use 
Standard Ammunition 
POCKET AUTOMATIC 
For dependable construction 
and smoothness of action this 
7-shot, 25-cal. automatic can- 
not be beat $6. 
WATTS TRADING CO. 
{1 Warren St., Dept. 253, New York City. 


A Six Months’ Subscription for only 
25 cents 
(This is % the Regular price) 
More Than 


An Army of Boys 400,000 Strong 


are regular readers of THE BOYS’ MAGA- 
ZINE. This army is gaining recruits every 


day because this splendidly illustrated 
magazine contains just the sort of reading 
every red-blooded American boy wants. The 
very best stories, both serial and short, by 
the world’s best writers. Special departments 
devoted to Radio, Mechanics, Electricity, 
Athletics, Physical Training, Stamp Collect- 
ing, Amateur Photography, Cartooning, etc., 
etc. Beautiful big pages with handsome 
covers in colors. A big lot of jokes and 
comic drawings. 

We give away $132.00 in Cash Prizes for 
the best amateur short stories, drawings, 
cartoons, articles on radio, mechanics, elec- 
tricity, etc. There is no reason why YOUR 
boy should not win some of these cash prizes. 
These Prize Contests are continuous and 
each issue of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE gives 
full particulars regarding them. 

Just think of it! A SIX MONTHS’ sub- 
scription for only 25 CENTS. Surely you 
would like to invest this small amount in 
giving your boy, or boy friend, six solid 
months of pleasure, entertainment and in- 
struction. 

Remit in stamps if more convenient. 


On Sale at all Newsstands, 10c a copy 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., INC. 
7236 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 

I enclose 25 cents for a six months’ sub- 
scription to THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE as per 
your special half price offer. Enter my sub- 
scription promptly and .send me my first 
copy of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE by return 
mail. 

You agree to return my 25c. at once should 
I not be more than pleased with THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE. 


My name is 
My address is 


(Please write plainly) 
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available in few places, and some dogs 
nearly starve before they can be made 
eat things to which they are not accus- 
tomed; and if they do, it is done with- 
out relish. 

The compact, nourishing dog foods 
of commerce relieve owners of much 
food troubles, and most dogs enjoy 


5 them; besides, they are well-balanced 


ration. At noon, a dog biscuit or two 
will not slow up the most dashing goer. 

Every bird dog should be provided 
with a nice clean bed of straw, or of 
similar materials at night in a well- 
sheltered, warm place. Due attention 


5 | should be accorded the feet, and a good 


massage will help in preventing sore- 
ness. Without good feet, a dog cannot 
progress far. Only several hours after 
the hunt should the dog be fed. After 
arrival often the dog is too tired to 
eat the amount he should, and later the 
food is more tempting and the appetite 
is sharpened by the brief rest. 

Except for feeding dogs, there is no 
need of early rising on the part of the 
quail hunter, unless he cares to esti- 
mate the number of birds by the plain- 
tive resonant calls, Qoi Hee! Qoi Hee! 
Quoi Hee! that come from woods, 
coverts and fields. These calls die 
down with the progress of the day. 
Few birds stirr about to any extent in 
the fields until the sun is up and dew 
or frost begins to leave the herbage 
under the warm impress of the sun. 
Toward noon, they seek cover near 
water or in abandoned parts of a farm 
where they are not likely to be molest- 
ed. On cloudy days they do not retire 
much to cover. An hour or two later, 
birds that have been scattered get to- 
gether and again frequent the fields of 
corn, ragweed, millet, fox tail or kin- 
dred places where they remain until 
they go to roost in their well-known 
manner, in a circle with their heads 
presented towards the outside. 

Without taxing the imagination, 
quail shooting is a sport of surpassing 
interest, a sport exhilarating, which we 
can constantly have in the proper sea- 
son if we will do our part. If it is a 
sport worth while, it is a sport worth 
perpetuating for ourselves and genera- 
tions to come. To the latter we owe 
the same sport which Nature furnished 
us. Selfishness must not cause us to 
overlook this. There will be no burden 
attached, if we accord fair treatment 
by limiting our bag to sensible num- 
bers, enforcing game laws and provid- 
ing both cover and feed for the birds 
through winter. It is a man’s duty, 
which we can’t avoid if we are sports- 
men. 

Real sportsmanship will be proven 
more exalted if we travel long dis- 
tances to feed birds during bad 
weather, when they need it. All the 
editorials in the world, or the meeting 


of national game organizations, wi 
amount to nothing if we fail to do thi 
in the same spirit we hunt the greg 
game birds. After-years will refleg 
our activities. Our children’s rega 

for us as sportsmen will be measure 
by our acts entirely. We must buil 
up what we destroy; help increas 
what we have assisted in decreasing. 


a 


If we do not feed birds, but- depeng " 


upon others doing it, we fall below the 
standard. Action will count more thal 
lectures and promises. Feeding and 


affording shelter is the real crucial testy 
of a sportsman—the test of gamenesgff 


and, most of all, sincerity. It will sho 

that our interest in quail is not altos 
gether selfish, and we are not a natior 
that takes pride more in ruthless exd 
tirpation than well-directed efforts 2 

perpetuation. 

Only true sportsmen can save quail 
for themselves and the coming genera 
tion; and they will succeed in this i 
they will study their habits and count 
their skill as much by the number of 
birds they save in winter as by th 
number they kill when afield with dog 
and gun. 


ON LENGERKE & DETMOLD 
INC., of 349 Madison Avenue, Ne 
York City, have recently issued for dis 


tribution a little booklet known as them 


“V. L. & D. Sportsmen’s Hand Book, 
Its sixty-four pages give information 
and listings on outfits for the various 
kinds of hunting, fishing and camping 
shooting data, tackle suggestions, camp 
ing lore, cooking recipies, kennel sup 


plies, etc. Seldom has a booklet of this 


type and size been brought out tha 
contained so much valuable informa 


tion presented in such a readable mang 


ner. 

Every sportsman contemplating 
trip, whether for a day or a year 
should have one of these _ booklets 
The complete lists of the various out 
fits will prove of great value in check 
ing up on his equipment. 


Exhibition 

“We are pleased to inform Forest 
and Stream readers that Mr. Louis 
Rhead will thold during March an 
important exhibition at the Ander- 
son Galleries, 59th Street and Park 
Ave., New York City, of one hun- 
dred oil paintings of American 
Marine and Freshwater game fishes 
in their native habitat, also their ac- 
tion on the angler’s restraining line, 
done from living specimens of 
Salmon, Ouananiche, Trout, Bass, 
Mascalonge, Pike, Tarpon, Tuna, 
Bluefish, Striped Bass, etc. — also 
several specimens of a new art in 


fish taxidermy.” 


It will identify you. 
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